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ENCLITIC MEM IN EARLY NORTHWEST 
SEMITIC, ESPECIALLY HEBREW 


HORACE D. HUMMEL 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 


HE Hebrew language is fast. being fitted into its precise niche 

beside its linguistic neighbors. Progress in this direction has been 

made pari passu with an ever-increasing knowledge of Semitic languages 
and of the history and culture of the ancient Near East. 

This paper concerns itself with a still little-known linguistic affinity 
between ancient Hebrew and other Semitic tongues. Enclitic mem was 
totally unsuspected in Hebrew until its discovery in Ugaritic, although 
it had long been known to exist in Akkadian and certain South Semitic 
dialects. 

As our study will attempt to demonstrate, it has become clear that 
this construction was once as common in Hebrew as in Ugaritic or other 
Semitic languages. After it died out in general speech, it survived in 
poetry, where we must now look for most survivals of the construction in 
MT. Even when such idioms were incomprehensible to the Masoretes, 
reverence for the sacred tradition made it difficult for these scholars to 
excise enclitic mem. Hence these were ordinarily retained, although mis- 
construed or mispointed in a variety of ways. 


I 


We shall first sketch briefly some related uses of final mem in other 
Semitic languages, and, where possible, note the origin of these con- 
structions. 

Enclitic mem is used in sufficiently varied ways throughout Semitic 
to make us quite certain that proto-Semitic must have known one or 
more of these constructions. At what point the various divergent uses 
of final mem arose is, of course, impossible for us to determine.* Dr. Frank 


t Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish between ‘“‘enclitic’’ and ‘“‘non-enclitic” 
uses of final mem; a word on our use of the term is in order here. We use “‘enclitic” in 
the classical sense of a word which loses its own accent and is pronounced as if it were 
part of the preceding word, as, e. g., hominesque. We accordingly differentiate between 
an enclitic and a suffixed formative element such as mimation or nunation. The former 
is employed quite arbitrarily at the discretion of a writer, while the latter is either used 
regularly at a given period or has become inseparable from a given word in a given 
meaning. 
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R. Blake has made the plausible suggestion that original ma came to 
mean either: 1) a definite something (‘this’), a use retained in emphatic 
uses of enclitic mem or 2) an indefinite something, preserved in mima- 
tion and in the indefinites of various pronouns (see below).? One inter- 
esting and important example of the former is seen in the development of 
normal Semitic plurals. These were formed originally by: 1) intensifica- 
tion or lengthening of the singular case-endings, and 2) further inten- 
sification through the addition of an enclitic particle (a mem, probably 
vocalized —ma, in the case of Canaanite, but —”a also elsewhere). Through 
specialization of the ‘genitive’ ending (i) for the plurals and the 
dropping of the final short vowel, the familiar plural ending, —#m, arose.’ 

Final mem constructions were most prolific in Akkadian (at least in 
historical times, to judge from the literature preseved). Their original 
relation to the emphatic enclitic mem is quite obscure. Probably most 
prominent here is the conjunctive —ma, which has almost replaced w, 
the universal Semitic conjunction.‘ A final -ma is also attached to 
adverbs and many other particles, evidently for emphasis, but often 
practically ceasing to be enclitic. Affixed to interrogative adverbs and 
pronouns, it gives them indefinite force (thus manumma means ‘who- 
ever’).5 Perhaps this latter usage has some connection with the ma used 
to introduce a direct quotation® and may also be seen in the common 
umma (‘as follows’)... More commonly, however, a mi (enclitic mem with 
a different vocalization, specialized for this use) was used to introduce 
direct quotations.* In Middle and Late Babylonian an enclitic mem was 
used poetically to give prominence to a noun in the vocative.® 

Not really enclitic, but presumably related to the same proto- 
Semitic particle, is Akkadian —um, which is added to nouns of all kinds 
and used in place of the prepositions ina, ana, and 1Stu.'° The same end- 
ing* is often added to Akkadian paronomastic infinitives used adverbially 
(as the Hebrew infinitive absolute), which are further strengthened by an 
additional ma.” 


* Oral suggestion. I wish also to express my indebtedness to Dr. W. F. Albright, 
who suggested this topic and gave me many hours of his time in supervising its execution; 
he has also revised this paper for publication. 

3See J. Barth, Pronominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, pp. 169-76 and 
passim. 

4 Wolfram von Soden, Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik, p. 177, §123. 

s Ibid., pp. 164-76, §§114-21. $ Ibid., p. 178, §123b. 

1 Ibid., p. 176, §121b. 8 Ibid., p. 178, §123c. 

9 Ibid., p. 178, §123d. Cf. our discussion below on the different vocalizations of 
enclitic mem in Canaanite. 

1° Ibid., pp. 87-88, §66. 

1 Julius Lewy has shown it to be the same -um in both cases in ‘“Paronomastic 
Infinitives in Classical Accadian,”’ Orientalia, XV (1946), 410-15. 

12 This usage is well attested in Old Assyrian and Old Babylonian, as well as in the 
Mari texts and elsewhere. See the article mentioned above, esp. pp. 413-14; Von 
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Mimation must also be mentioned here as perhaps a distant relative 
of enclitic mem. In old Akkadian we find mimation not only with 
nouns,’3 but also with some of the dative forms of the personal pronouns 
and pronominal suffixes," and, within the verbal system, frequently with 
the ventive forms."’ In the same early period mimation was also common 
in Hebrew, as shown by the earliest Egyptian transcriptions (in the 19th 
century) of Northwest Semitic proper names.*"® 

Outside of Akkadian, enclitic mem is common also in South Semitic 
and in Canaanite. While almost totally absent from northern (classical) 
Arabic (see below), it is used profusely in South Arabic. Much as in 
Canaanite, enclitic mem (and another. particle az) is used in South 
Arabic “‘in ausgedehntestem Masse zur Verstarkung und Hervorhebung 
einzelner Worte.’’? It is also used here to form indefinites. At times in 
certain dialects this final mem appears in diphthongal and disyllabic 
form for even greater emphasis. 

In classical Ethiopic the final mem still appears, but in a greatly 
restricted fashion and often so closely connected with another particle 
or word that it has ceased to be strictly enclitic. When it does appear, it 
conveys the same indefinite or emphatic force that we have noted else- 
where."® Interestingly enough, in Amharic and Harari, two modern 
Ethiopic dialects, a conjunctive ma has been retained, with functions 
much like its counterpart in classical Akkadian."9 

We may also note here that Egyptian possessed an enclitic m(y), 
plus other non-enclitic mem elements, which may be related to the 
Semitic enclitic mem through their Hamito-Semitic ancestry.” 


Soden, op. cit., pp. 87-88, §66; also ‘‘Der hymnisch-epische Dialekt des Akkadischen,”’ 
ZA, XLI (1933), 92-102; also Robert DeLanghe, ‘‘L’enclitique cananéene -—m(a),” 
Le Muséon, LIX (1946), 89-90. Gordon cites two Old Akkadian examples in UH, 
p. 68, §9. 23. Some Mari examples are listed in the article of André Finet, “Sur trois 
points de syntaxe de la langue des ‘Archives de Mari,’ ”” RA, XLVI (1952), 21-22. 

3 Von Soden, op. cit., p. 80, §63c. 4 Ibid., pp. 40-44, §§41-42. 

18 Ibid., p. 107, §82, and especially Benno Landsberger, ‘‘Der ‘Ventiv’ des Ak- 
kadischen,”’ ZA, XX XV (1923), 113-23. 

%6 Albright points out that mimation disappeared almost contemporaneously in 
Akkadian and Canaanite, some time between the 18th and 15th centuries, in ‘A Prince 
of Taanach in the Fifteenth Century,” BASOR, No. 94, p. 26. Albright lists some 
examples from the execration texts in ‘New Egyptian Data on Palestine in the Pa- 
triarchal Age,”” BASOR, No. 81, p. 18, n. 11. See also Albright, ‘“‘The Egyptian Empire 
in Asia in the Twenty-First Century B.c.,” JPOS, VIII (1928), 234 and 238; The 
Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, pp. 7-8; cf. Zellig Harris, Development 
of the Canaanite Dialects, pp. 32-33. 

17 Maria Héfner, Altstidarabische Grammatik, p. 56. See also pp. 54-58. 

8 August Dillmann and Carl Bezold, Ethiopic Grammar, pp. 118-19 and p. 382. 

19 Franz Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, pp. 129-30, and Enno Littmann, 
“Die Partikel -ma im Harari,” ZA, XXXIII (1921), 103-22. 

20 Alan Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar*, p. 185, §250, and p. 178, §234. Albright 
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Among the major Semitic languages, enclitic mem is found least 
frequently in classical Arabic and Aramaic, although a few vestiges are 
still extant, suggesting a greater use in the earlier stages of both lan- 
guages. In Arabic a large number of indefinite pronouns are formed from 
interrogatives by the addition of a final ma, as elsewhere,” and an enclitic 
ma may be used to give indefinite force to certain other words as well.” 
A redundant ma is frequently inserted after certain Arabic prepositions, 
parallel to the Hebrew poetic forms: b*mo, k*mo, etc.3 Arabic also must 
once have possessed an adverbial ending -—umma (corresponding to 
Akkadian —um and numerous Canaanite parallels adduced below), now 
represented by the sole survivor, halumma (Heb. haldm ‘hither’).* In . 
Aramaic some examples of enclitic mem after the preposition k have 
survived,?5 but none after 6 and /. Only one adverb in final mem, of the 
type familiar in the Canaanite dialects, appears in Aramaic: jemam 
‘daytime.’ 

The relative scarcity of enclitic mem in Arabic and Aramaic can 
probably be accounted for in the same way in both languages. In both, 
final mun has almost completely displaced final mem as the emphasizing 
morpheme (as seen in the plurals, -#n for -#m, and elsewhere) and 
nunation has replaced mimation. Evidently mem and nun competed as 
emphatic particles in Semitic, and when one of these gained the ascend- 
ancy, the force of analogy was so great that the favored particle easily 
pervaded the entire language. Furthermore, since Aramaic possesses a 
common adverbial ending, —@’#th, there was a strong tendency to express 
all adverbial concepts in that manner. 


II 


With enclitic mem so well represented elsewhere in the Semitic world, 
one might have suspected its existence in Northwest Semitic and Cana- 
anite as well, at least in those dialects which used mem instead of nun 
as the emphatic morpheme. As we shall see, enclitic mem was indeed 


compares this Egyptian m’ to the same particle found in the proto-Sinaitic inscriptions; 
see “‘The Early Alphabetic Inscriptions from Sinai and Their Decipherment,” BA SOR, 
No. 110, p. 16, n. 50. : 

Wright — DeGoeje, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, II, 14 and 137. 

22 Ibid., I, 277-78, §353. 33 Ibid., I1, 177, §63 and 193, §71. 

%4 Ibid., I, 294, §368, and 296, Rem. d. 

In k*moth with suffixes and k*mad (=k*md). See Gustaf Dalman, Aramdisch- 
neuhebrdisches Handwérterbuch, pp. 190 and 200. 

% Ibid., p. 184. The Syriac equivalent is cited in Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 
p. 1577. The vocalization of the first syllable is probably due to vocalic dissimilation, 
as in the name [§6' ‘Jesus.’ Instead of enclitic mem, it is possible (but we think un- 
likely) that this word exhibits some sort of gemination or reduplication. Brockelmann 
(Grundriss, I, 474) calls it mimation. 
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represented in MT and occurred commonly in the Canaanite Amarna 
letters, but these occurrences were consistently misunderstood or other- 
wise interpreted, until enclitic mem was detected and isolated in the 
Ras Shamrah texts. 

Students of Ugaritic literature have already given considerable atten- 
tion to enclitic mem in that dialect. While there are still many obscurities 
in these texts, there is not the slightest doubt that enclitic mem was 
frequently employed. It was H. L. Ginsberg who first noticed this 
phenomenon in Ugaritic,”’ at first comparing it to the Akkadian conjunc- 
tion, but soon noting its closer affinities to the South Arabic emphatic 
particle. Albright promptly accepted this discovery, as did also 
Gordon in his Ugaritic Grammar.*° 

Many scholars have noted or suggested instances of enclitic mem in 
their studies of Ugaritic texts, but much of the discussion as to their 
function and meaning has centered about two scholars, A. D. Singer and 
Marvin Pope. These studies were the first systematic efforts in this 
field, and, as might be expected, each went too far — although in different 
directions. Singer proposed that enclitic mem with verbs might have 
three possible meanings: 1) conjunctive, 2) asyndetic (i. e., with no 
meaning in itself), and 3) strengthening (energicus).3* With nouns he 
thought that it was always either adverbial or vocative.** Pope, on the 
other hand, stoutly defended the thesis that enclitic mem had no trans- 
latable force at all or was used only ‘‘for emphasis or stylistic variation.’’33 

Other students, while not pursuing the topic at such length, have 
generally agreed that some emphatic force, perhaps rather mild, is to be 
discerned here.*4 Especially noteworthy is its frequent use with ilu 
(‘god’), apparently also in this sense. We co not have space here to list 
even a fraction of the occurrences of enclitic mem in Ugaritic literature,35 
but a few points are worthy of notice. We call attention to the particle 
-—m‘, which may be used with imperatives as well as simple -m, with no 


47 See Tarbiz, IV (1932), 380-90, esp. 388, and V (1933), 75-96. 

a8 “‘Notes on ‘The Birth of the Gracious and Beautiful Gods,’ ’’ JRAS, Jan., 1935, 
pp. 46-47. 

29 ‘The North-Canaanite Poems of Al’eyan Baal and the ‘Gracious Gods,’ ’’ JPOS, 
XIV (1934), 121, n. 88. 

3° P, 76, §11. 1, n. 1. 

3« “The ‘final -m’ (= ma?) in the Ugarit Tablets,” BJPES, X (1943), 54-62. 

32 Ibid., and especially his posthumous article, ‘‘The Vocative in Ugaritic,"” JCS, 
II (1949), 1-12. 

33 “‘Ugaritic Enclitic —m,"’ JCS, V (1951), 132-38. 

34 Passim in the literature; usually little discussion is devoted to its meaning. 

3s A fairly complete sampling of examples of enclitic mem in Ugaritic can be found 
on p. 19 of the original thesis of the author, (unpublished; in the library of Johns Hopkins 
University). I listed there only examples from the main Ugaritic epics which appeared 
to be quite indisputable. A host of other examples might be adduced where enclitic 
mem offers one explanation, but others are also possible. 
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apparent variation in meaning. Paralleling usage in other Northwest 
Semitic dialects, enclitic mem appears with adverbial force in the infini- 
tive absolute ending —umma. It is often attached to the nomen regens 
of a construct state, and it is occasionally added after nouns with pronom- 
inal suffixes. Finally, it is often added to certain prepositions in poetic 
compositions, perhaps merely as a ballast variant, perhaps also with a 
-trace of emphatic force. 


III 


The usage of enclitic mem in the Canaanite Amarna letters is im- 
‘portant because these hail from roughly the same territory as the Bible. 

As far as our present evidence. goes, many parallels in usage can be 
drawn between these two texts. The evidence for enclitic mem was 
available in the Amarna literature ever since their discovery about three- 
quarters of a century ago. However, until the discoveries at Ras Sham- 
rah, the Amarna correspondence was judged entirely according to the 
norms of classical Akkadian: enclitic mem there was considered normal 
Akkadian, and any irregularities were attributed to the carelessness and 
ignorance of native scribes.** 

The only exception was Dhorme, who in 1913 suggested that adverbs 
may have been formed in Canaanite with the suffix —-umma.37 This study 
lay dormant for some twenty years until DeLanghe, under the impetus 
of Ugaritic studies, expressed his agreement and put forth the same 
suggestion for Ugaritic.s* Meanwhile Albright in a number of original 
studies on the Amarna letters pointed out the great preponderance of the 
vocalization —mi over -ma, and suggested that the same usage probably 
prevailed in Ugarit and other Canaanite centers.» There was some dis- 
cussion between Albright and DeLanghe on the question of vocaliza- 
tion,” but it now seems to be clear that —mi was the regular Canaanite 
vocalization (in contradistinction to Akkadian), -ma being used only 
with the prepositions (for unknown reason; see below) and with adverbial 
constructions in the ending -umma, especially with infinitive absolutes. 


36 Cf. Knudtzon in Die El-Amarna Tafeln. See, e. g., II, 1457-58. 

37 ‘La langue de Canaan,” RB, X, 369-83. Thus bafnumma meant ‘on the 
stomach,’ etc. 

38 “L'enclitique cananéenne —m(a),”” pp. 89-111. 

39 See ‘A Vow to Asherah in the Keret Epic,” BASOR, No. 94 (1944), p. 30, n. 5; 
“Oracles of Balaam,’’ JBL, LXIII (1944), 219, n. 83; “An Archaic Hebrew Proverb 
in an Amarna Letter from Central Palestine,’’ BASOR, No. 89 (1943), p. 32, n. 27. 
Moran made the same suggestion for the Byblos dialect in his thesis, ‘‘A Syntactical 
Study of the Dialect of Byblos as Reflected in the Amarna Tablets” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Johns Hopkins University), p. 10. 

4° DeLanghe indicated his interest in Albright’s studies in Le Muséon (LIX, 97). 
A partial reply by Albright came in his ‘Review of Gordan’s Ugaritic Handbook,"’ JBL, 
LXIX (1950), 369. 
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Use of enclitic mem in Ugaritic and Amarna is almost parallel, indi- 
cating that Canaanite as a whole had its own norms of usage, differing 
radically from Akkadian. Noteworthy are uses of the enclitic in the 
middle of a construct chain" and after pronominal suffixes.” It is used 
very often after optatives and imperatives, as well as other verbal forms. 
What we think is a nearly exhaustive list of examples of enclitic mem in 
the Canaanite Amarna letters may be found in the original thesis on 
which this article is based.‘ , 

Before we turn to Hebrew, we may note a few examples of enclitic 
mem in its near neighbor, Phoenician. 17) obx ‘the god, Nergal’ (cor- 
responding to ilm frequently in Ugaritic) is noteworthy here. It has 
also been noted in the recently discovered Karatepe inscriptions.‘s 


IV 


If enclitic mem could not be shown to have existed in ancient Hebrew 
also, the preceding discussion would be of no direct interest to most 
biblical scholars. The clear fact of its existence in both Amarna and 
Ugaritic made it likely a priori that it existed in Hebrew too, but to 
discover this meant much research behind the facade of MT, preserved 


with striking faithfulness by tradition, but vocalized and pointed by men 
living some two millennia after the heyday of enclitic mem. It was H. L. 
Ginsberg who first called attention to biblical examples,*’ followed 
quickly by Albright and his pupils.‘ 

In the following paragraphs, before listing our own suggestions, we 
shall list all the occurrences of mem enclitic which (to the best of our 


4« Some examples listed in Albright’s ‘“‘The Oracles of Balaam,”’ p. 219, n. 83 and 
in Moran’s ‘The Putative Root ‘tm in Is. 9, 18," CBQ, XII (1950), 153-54. 

# See the lists in my thesis, pp. 26-29. 

43 Ibid. The lists are based for the most part on A. J. Sachs’s “‘Slip-Catalogue of 
Canaanite Amarna Contexts in which the Suffix me/mi Occurs” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Johns Hopkins University; prepared nearly 20 years ago). If the reader 
is interested in a quick survey of Canaanite Amarna usage, we suggest letter No. 286 
(from Abdibiba, king of Jerusalem), where numerous representative examples will be 
found. 

44 See CIS 119.2 and 37.2; also Johannes Friedrich, Phéniszisch-punische Grammatik, 
p. 141, §306 (1); Albright concurs (oral information). Its occurrence in an inscription 
from Greek times indicates its survival even at that late a date in Phoenician (see 
Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, p. 425, §D, 3). 

4s Cyrus Gordon, ‘‘Azitawadd’s Phoenician Inscription,”” JNES, VIII (1949), 114. 
Previous commentators had taken the mem here as a pronominal suffix. 

© Kitvé Ugarit (1936), pp. 20, 29, 63, 74 et al. 

47 ‘The Oracles of Balaam,” p. 219, n. 83. One of his students, John Patton, men- 
tioned several examples in the Psalter, in Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms 
(1944), pp. 12-13. 
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knowledge) scholars have noted and published in the succeeding years. 
The list follows for convenience the order of the books in the English 
Bible. 

1. Gen 1 9. Instead of MT ovpn, Freedman has suggested reading 
[n]\po ‘a gathering, pool of water’ (cf. vs. 10) followed by enclitic mem." 
Supporting this alteration is LXX’s ovvaywyn. The vowel letter 7 
would not appear in the word miqwém.” 

2. Gen 146. MT yw ona ‘In their mountain, Seir,’ yields 
little sense. Since the Samaritan, LXX, Peshitta, and Vulgate all read 
the construct plural, Moran has pointed out that this must have origin- 
ally been a construct followed by the enclitic: yw o-7773." 

3. Exod 15 9. Twice in this verse, it probably is better to read enclitic 
mem than the masoretic suffix -émd, in view of the other suffixless verb 
forms in the verse. The variant readings in the ancient versions indicate 
a lack of textual clarity.? 

4. Num 23 22 (and 248s). Since a perfect is to be expected here 
instead of the participle ox’xi, Albright suggested that the original text 
was musmpbn (i. e., ode, as frequently in Ugaritic), which later revisers 
altered to 1x10 bx (the final mem in MT due to dittography, because of 
the mems following). 

5. Num 24 17. Instead of the two uses of the preposition }, Albright 
has suggested reading two mem enclitics (following construct plurals): 
“the stars of Jacob” and ‘‘the scepters of Israel.’’s 

6. Num 24 19. Instead of the strange passive (?) construction of MT, 
we may, with Albright, move the mem back to the verb as an enclitic 
and read apy’ om ‘And Jacob went down,’ a reading attested by the 
Syriac, the Targum of Onkelos, and perhaps LX X.% 

7. Deut 332. By rearranging the consonantal text, we get oO°nN 
wip naan ‘with him were myriads of holy ones,’ which is undoubtedly 
superior to MT: “He came from....’’55 This was the first biblical 
example noted of enclitic mem following a pronominal suffix, which we 
now know from Ugaritic and Amarna examples to have been common. 

8. Deut 33 3. The mem is better treated as an enclitic with xw than 
as a preposition, as the Masoretes were forced to view it. Translate, 


48 David Noel Freedman, ‘Notes on Genesis,"” ZAW, LXIV (1952), 193. 

49 In Albright’s opinion, this mem reflects the enclitic between regens and rectum. 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. and Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography, pp. 32, 58, etc. 

5° Moran, “The Putative Root ‘tm in Is. 9, 18,’’ p. 154. 

8* So Albright; see Cross and Freedman, ‘‘The Song of Miriam,’”’ JNES, XIV 
(1955), 246, n. 25. 

82 “The Oracles of Balaam,”’ p. 215, n. 45. 

83 Ibid., p. 219, n. 83. 

54 Jbid., p. 221, n. 93. 

ss Cross and Freedman, ‘‘The Blessing of Moses,"’ JBL, LXVII (1948), 193. 
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“that they may receive Thine utterances,”’* or ‘‘they carry out Thy 
decisions.’’s? 

9. Deut 33 11. on» clearly should be the construct of the dual, fol- 
lowed by enclitic mem, but the Masoretes could only view it as absolute. 
It is noteworthy that the Samaritan text lacks final mem, indicating its 
omission in at least one early recension.’* 

10. Ps 18 16. Instead of oD *ppx here, the original probably was 
bp’ opps ‘the channels of the sea.’ This is the reading of the parallel 
text in II Sam 22 16 (where the enclitic, however, has been edited out).59 

11. Ps 18 2s (=II Sam 22 28). By combining the two parallel texts 
(the latter corrupt), Cross and Freedman obtain a suggested original 
reading b»wn on ory ‘The haughty-eyed Thou humblest,’ with 
enclitic mem in the construct chain. 

12. Ps 296. The MT pointing of orp is almost impossible in the 
context, but if we view the final mem as enclitic, almost all difficulties 
disappear. This was one of Ginsberg’s first discoveries of enclitic mem 
in the Bible.* 

13. Ps 425. In this knotty verse Gaster suggested reading 077% 
with enclitic mem, to agree with the suffixless verb preceding (“I move 
to the temple”’).@ 

14. Ps 68 17. Albright suggested o~717 instead of MT’s plural, thus 
giving the noun greater emphasis.‘ 

15. Ps 6818. Albright suggests adding mem to ‘pbx, making it 
absolute plural, conjecturing that ‘‘at an early stage in transmission of 
the written text the final mem may have been erroneously considered 
as enclitic and dropped.’ 

16. Ps 77 18. Instead of MT with a transitive verb, perhaps we 


56 Theodor Gaster, ‘‘Psalm 29,” JQR, XXXVII (1946), 65, n. 32. 

57 Cross and Freedman, “The Blessing of Moses,’’ loc. cit. (seeing here an allusion 
to the heavenly assembly or council of the gods, mentioned frequently in Ugaritic and 
Akkadian texts). 

58 Albright, ‘‘The Oracles of Balaam,’’ p. 219, n. 83; it is mentioned as a parade 
exaniple the following year in ‘‘The Old Testament and Canaanite Language,” CBQ, 
VII (1945), 22. 

59 First noted by John Patton, Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms, pp. 12-13. 
Discussed also by Cross and Freedman, ‘‘A Royal Song of Thanksgiving, II Sam 22= 
Psaim 18,” JBL, LXXII (1953), 17, note n; 26, n. 41. 

60 Jbid., p. 28, n. 63. 

6 Kitvé Ugarit, pp. 129-31. Also ‘“‘The Ugaritic Texts and Textual Criticism,” 
JBL, LXII (1943), 115. 

6a “Psalm 29,” p. 65, n. 32. 

6 ““A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems (Psalm 68),’"” HUCA, XXIII (1951), 
24. 

6 Ibid., p. 25. Whether Albright’s suggestion is correct or not, it does illustrate 
how later editors and revisers often did drop original enclitic mem. 
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should take the verb as intransitive and read enclitic mem within the 
construct chain may o”» ‘The waters of the clouds (pour down).’® 

17. Ps 83 12. The repetition of the suffix ip is awkward, and the 
reading is much improved if we view the first one as an enclitic after the 
imperative: o-mw. 

18. Ps 1251. Since the twe verbs in the line are singulars, we 
probably should read the participle as singular: o-nvan instead of MT 
onvan.” 

19. Ps 1414. Instead of the anomalous own, it seems plausible to 
suggest reading o-wn (cf. Isa 53 3, and our comment below).® 

20. Eccles 10 15. MT plural ob»p> does not fit at all in the context, 
so that we may well view the final mem as enclitic. The anciznt versions 
either read so or make some other change.® 

21. Eccles 10 1s. The mysterious o’nbxy ‘double laziness,’ of MT may . 
well be mbxy plus the enclitic, which balances with mbpw in the second 
half of the verse.” 

22. Isa 5 23. Reading opty instead of the plural fits both the 
parallelism of the verse and the following 1390.7! 

23. Isa 918. The enigmatic pox ony: of MT was solved by Moran, 
who derived the verb from the familiar rvot, yy (instead of the hypo- 
thetical ony) and read ovny), i. e., the 3rd sg. fem. perf. with the original 
n of that ending, followed by enclitic —m: ‘‘At the wrath of Yahweh the 
earth reeled.” 

24. Isa 101. Poetic parallelism is better preserved if we read o~3nDD 
boy instead of MT’s participle.’3 

25. Isa 102. Instead of Masoretic 110, we may view the mem as 
enclitic with the preceding verb o-mund and translate, ‘‘to pervert the 
cause of the poor.” 

26. Isa 10s. A very clear example of enclitic mem in a construct 
chain: *yt ova ‘in the hand of my rage,’ which removes the difficulties 


of MT.7s 
27. Isa 11 15. Instead of the obscure o’y3 of MT, Dahood makes the 


6s Roger T. O’Callaghan, ‘“‘Echoes of Canaanite Literature in the Psalms,” VT, 
IV (1945), 170-71. ' 

6 Patton, op. cit., p. 13. 

67 O'Callaghan, loc. cit. 

68 Patton, op. cit., p. 12. 

69 M. J. Dahood, ‘“‘Canaanite-Phoenician Influences in Qoheleth,” Biblica, XX XIII 
(1952), 194. 

7° Ibid., pp. 194-95. 

7 H. L. Ginsberg, ‘Some Emendations in Isaiah,” JBL, LXIX (1950), 54. 

71 “The Putative Root ‘tm in Is. 9, 18,” pp. 153-54. 

73 H. L. Ginsberg, ‘‘The Ugaritic Texts and Textual Criticism,” p. 115. 

7H. L. Ginsberg, ‘“‘Some Emendations in Isaiah,” p. 54. 

78 Ibid., and in his earlier article (see n. 73) as well. 
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plausible suggestion that we read the infinitive absolute o°(7)y3 (in the 
sense of ‘boiling up of water’), followed by enclitic mem.” 

28. Isa 33 2. Instead of the suffix on nytt of MT we should read the 
enclitic, o-y31.77,_ As Driver has shown, in the parallelismus membrorum 
of ancient Hebrew poetry (like that of Ugarit), one colon will often have 
a pronominal suffix and the other will not, and earlier emendations to 
the contrary were usually arbitrary.” 

29. Joel 1 17. The partitive genitive in MT’s mop is best abandoned 
and the mem attached as enclitic to the preceding 1077) ‘(the barns) are 
overturned.’79 

30. Mic 719. The plural suffix of MT omxun is best considered as 
enclitic, because all the suffixes in the context are first person plural.® 

31. Hab 3 s. Two singulars with the enclitic, o-1733, would probably 
better fit the context, full of ancient mythological allusions, than MT’s 
plural.* 


Before we adduce new examples, we should also consider two other 
common classes of Hebrew words, which we now recognize as connected 
with the enclitic mem of this study. — 

The first of these comprises the various adverbial formations in —m. 
Previous to the discovery of enclitic mem in cognate languages, these 
Hebrew forms were usually explained as remnants of ancient mimation.® 
The Amarna evidence, however, now makes it almost incontrovertibly 
clear that enclitic mem is the real explanation (in Ugaritic as well as in 
Hebrew). Forms in —ém (like op’, identical with Amarna réga-mi) were 
originally nouns in the accusative (with the old case ending —a) used 
adverbially (a common use of the accusative throughout Semitic), 
followed by enclitic mem.*s The adverbial forms in —dm (like obn, 
corresponding to Arabic halumma), were originally adverbs in —umma 
(the —wm ending familiar to us from Akkadian, plus enclitic —ma). 


7 ‘Additional Examples of Enclitic Mem in the Bible” (unpublished manuscript). 
If this suggestion is correct, the reading may lie behind the weaker and less metaphorical 
translations of the Greek, Syriac, and Vulgate. 


77 Ibid. % “Hebrew Studies,’’ JRAS, 1948, pp. 164-65. 

79 Gaster, loc. cit. 80 Dahood, op. cit. 

8 Albright, ‘‘The Psalm of Habakkuk,” Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, p. 15, 
note y. 


82 Cf. Gesenius, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 
I, 474. Also Brockelmann, Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen Sprache, I, 529y. 

83 The vocalization in these cases apparently was mi/e, possibly by dissimilation 
from the preceding a-vowel, unless this was the normal Canaanite usage for other 
unknown reasons. To judge from present evidence, the original ~ma normalization 
seems to have survived in Canaanite only: 1) in the adverbial ending -umma and 
2) with the inseparable prepositions, where, however, we lack parallels-in the Amarna 
letters, which consistently use the Akkadian prepositions. 
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Enclitic mem survived even more frequently (although not recognized 
as such until recently), in the ‘“‘poetic’”’ forms of the prepositions, 103, 
1d, and wo» (paralleling Ugaritic usage). We have made no attempt to 
determine the total number of times these forms are used in the OT. 
Having become a recognized part of poetic speech, they evidently re- 
mained in use for metrical reasons even when the latest portions of the 
OT were written (cf. Job and Proverbs). The consistent spelling as 6 
points to an original —é, which under stress developed normally into 6 
in Canaanite. 


V 


We wish to call attention to a number of apparently new or un- 
published examples of enclitic mem, which have survived in the present 
consonantal text of the Hebrew Bible. Of course, we must emphasize 
that there are relatively few cases in which we can be absolutely certain 
that a genuine enclitic mem has been found. Our knowledge of ancient 
Hebrew syntax and usage is still too uncertain in many areas to permit 
dogmatism. 

Whenever a mem appears to be misplaced in a text, we first naturally 
look for some sort of lapsus calami of an ancient scribe (homoioteleuton, 
homotoarkton, dittography, etc.). If this seems unlikely, we begin to 
consider the possibility of an enclitic mem (especially in poetic texts, 
where the enclitics undoubtedly survived much longer). 

We may mention six specific textual conditions which may conceal 
an old enclitic mem: 1) When the suffix o- or in-- does not seem to fit, 
especially if the ancient versions omit it. Often important in making the 
final decision are (a) G. R. Driver's recent demonstration*s that one suffix 
may do double duty for both halves of a Hebrew bicolon and (b) Held’s 
observation® that in Ugaritic poetry the suffixes in different cola of the 
same verse often may disagree in number. 2) The plural suffix -im, 
when it appears as the regens of a construct chain, or when a plural is 
followed by a singular verb in the kethib. 3) A masculine plural noun 
used adverbially where, instead of the ‘intensive plural,’’ there may 
originally have been an accusative singular followed by enclitic m(2) 
(like Amarna réga-mi, etc.). When such plurals occur only once or very 
infrequently, we may tentatively include them in our list." 4) The 


84 We may suggest that —ma was favored in prepositional use because of the original 
vocalization bi of that preposition, resulting in dissimilation to —ma in the enclitic 
(bi-ma). From here it may have spread by analogy to the other prepositions. 

8s “Hebrew Studies,” pp. 164-65. 

% Unpublished, but frequently discussed and illustrated in classes at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

87 We do not suggest that intensive plurals were unknown in ancient Hebrew, but 
we seriously suspect that they were not used as widely as the Masoretes have led us to 
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preposition 1», if its use seems clumsy or unlikely (although our relative 
ignorance of its exact use imposes great caution). 5) The word ma when 
used adverbially, but where its use is awkward or improper.®* 6) Prefixed 
mem to form participles or nouns, whenever these forms are poorly 
attested in extant Hebrew literature. 

We shall classify our suggestions under seven ‘headings: A) where 
enclitic mem may have been used inside a construct chain; B) after 
a noun with pronominal suffix; C) suspect “intensive plurals”; D) other 
uses with nouns; E) uses with verbs; F) uses with prepositions; and 
G) one possible adverbial accusative followed by the enclitic. 


A. ENncuitTIC MEM IN A CONSTRUCT CHAIN 


1. Num 21 14. MT paw dma nm ‘the wudydn of the Arnon.’ Un- 
doubtedly, we should point the text pats 07 dn. 

2. Ps 596. MT myas obs should be read as a construct chain, 
max ovmbx. Quite a number of these cases seem to have survived 
because of their identity in the consonantal text with the familiar 
absolute form (Pss 80 5, s, 15, 84.9). In time the Masoretes and others 
reconciled the incorrect reading with their Sprachgefiuhl. 

3. Ps 60 11. MT 1x0 “vy 1x52» » ‘Who will bring me to the fortified (?) 
city?’ The phrase xp Yy appears twice elsewhere in the OT (II Chron 
115 and Ps 31 22, suspect in the latter case) and may be original here. 
Since its ballast variant here is nq", however, and in view of the fabulous 
natural impregnability of Edom’s capital, Petra, the original may have 
- been nx o-ry ‘the rock city.’ ae 

4. Ps 7412. MT otpo °20$n ond ‘For God, my King (or yod com- 
paginis?) is from of old.’ Nowhere else in the psalm is the first person 
used. We suggest otp o°adp, ‘Ancient King,’ comparable to Babylonian, 
Sar qudmi.® 


believe. This construction is relatively rarer in other Semitic languages than in Hebrew 
(except for the counterparts of oD, ody, etc.), and the grammars generally dismiss it 
with only a few words. The best and most recent study known to me is: Aaron Ember, 
The Pluralis Extensivus (unpublished J.H.U. thesis, 1904), and the published précis of 
the second part of the thesis, The Pluralis Intensivus in Hebrew. We suggest that the 
time may be ripe for a complete restudy of the problem. 

88 Further study might well be devoted to this problem, too. Paul Haupt in ‘The 
Coronation of Zerubbabel,” JBL, XX XVII (1918), 214, already made this suggestion 
for Ezek 16 30 and 192. However, in these instances we are skeptical because we found 
no other cases of enclitic mem in Ezekiel. In one case Haupt suggests that it introduces 
direct discourse, as in Akkadian, but this idiom seems to have been entirely absent 
from Canaanite (to judge from Ugaritic and Amarna evidence). 

89 See Benno Landsberger, ‘‘Die babylonische Theodizee,” ZA, XLIII=N. F. IX 
(1936), 70, line 276. 
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5. Ps 77 6. MT onpn on *nawn ‘I have considered the days from of 
old.’ o71po may be correct, or if the initial mem be dittographical, the 
final mem of on’ would be enclitic: ‘days of old,’ parallel with ‘years of 
antiquity.’ 

6. Ps 887. MT mbxna o>unna nynnn 33 inv ‘Thou hast put me in 
the lowest (part of the) Pit, in dense (?) darkness, in the depths.’ The 
preposition 3 before the final word may be original, but we suspect that 
an editor inserted it when he failed to realize that the preceding mem was 
not a plural ending, but enclitic. We read ‘in the darkness of the 
depths.’s 

7. Ps 8951. MT ony oravd> »pna onnw... 91 ‘Remember . . . my 
bearing in my bosom all of many peoples.’ MT o°35 is impossible, but 
we can easily translate o’py 073" as ‘the controversies of the peoples.’ 

8. Ps 110 3. MT “nwo ono ‘from the womb of the morning.’ snwo 
occurs only here, whereas snv is common. If not original or if the mem 
is not due to dittography, it may be enclitic (especially considering the 
probable antiquity of the psalm): snw ovonn~. The translation is un- 
altered. 

9. Isa 17 9. Instead of MT yo y ‘cities of his stronghold,’ a 
combination which occurs only here and is syntactically strange, we 
propose tty oy ‘his strong cities.’ 

10. Isa 19 9. MT yn ow Mp rw one ay ‘workers of combed (?) 
flax and weavers of horay-cloth.’ The meaning of the last word in the 
verse is uncertain, but it would appear to be the absolute in a construct 
chain. If so the mem in 07278 should be taken as enclitic. 

11. Isa 24 1s. MT snnp) od ma5K '9 ‘For the windows from heaven 
are opened.’ Instead of. nynnp we think it not unlikely that the original 
was a construct chain with intervening mem enclitic: ov» o*ma5K ‘the 
windows of heaven.’ 

12. Isa 281. MT» -mbn ow w we by >wK ‘which is on the head 
of the rich valley of those overcome by wine (?).’ If the last part of this 
verse is an extension of the construct chain, ow should not be con- 
sidered a plural, but as another construct with enclitic mem. The 
meaning, still rather obscure, does not appear to be affected. 

13. Isa 28 9. MT own -pny abno dyna ‘weaned from milk (and) 
taken from breasts.’ Instead of constructs followed by the preposition, 
we prefer to view the mem in both cases as the enclitic particle.” 


9° First suggested by Dahood (unpublished). 

st Idem. 

92 Oral suggestion by Albright. Perhaps we should be more suspicious of other 
examples of prepositions following constructs. We find a parallel construction only in 
Syriac with adjectives and occasionally with nouns (Néldeke, op. cit., pp. 156-57). 
Of similar examples cited by Gesenius-Kautzsch, op. cit., p. 441, only one (Ezek 13 2) 
appears to be genuine. 137ph-¥9 is hard to explain away, but another parade example 
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14. Isa 29 4. MT hyp pono awd am ‘And your voice will be like a 
ghost from the underworld’ (as ars often in Ugaritic and ersetu in Akkad- 
ian). The same situation obtains here as in the preceding example, 
especially because of the context full of archaisms.% 

15. Jer 10 10. MT ovn ods sin nox ond ma. ‘Yahweh is a God of 
truth, he is a God of life.’ Twice here ovmdx in the construct should be 
altered to o-7bx.% 

16. Hos 7s. MT yp non ow radmin ‘The princes became sick with 
heat from wine.’ Again we change the preposition to an enclitic in the 
contruct chain and translate, ‘from the heat of wine.’ 

17. Jonah 2 9. MT ww an omen ‘those who pay regard to vain 
idols.’ o1DwD may be either an absolute, as the Masoretes took it, or 
the regens of the following two words, in which case the mem is enclitic. 


B. Encuiitic MEM AFTER NOUNS WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


1. Deut 33 3. MT ony san 48 ‘Yea, He loves peoples.’ Perhaps we 
should read yoy ‘His people,’ with LXX and attach the mem after the 
suffix as enclitic. 

2. Ps 212. MT 1No bp i19 Jnywa ‘In Thy salvation how greatly 
he exults.’ The mp does not appear in LXX, Peshitta, or Vulgate, and 
the kethib evidently was the usual indicative form $y. Therefore we 
would see here an enclitic with the suffix: o-yjnyw’s. This would form a 
perfect parallel with 4$» now 4rya in the first half of the bicolon. 

3. Ps 22 16. ‘mpd pat *nv ‘My tongue clings to my palate.’ This 
participle is the only hophal form of pat we have. Since the first half of 
the verse has wa» (stative perfect), we obtain an easy parallel if we read 
pat onnwd, 

4. Ps 3112. MT 70 *2905) aban nea aay Son ‘I was a reproach among 
all my enemies, and to my neighbors exceedingly.” MT’s wo plainly 
does not fit, but we obtain perfect sense if we read 18 07229 ‘calamity to 
my neighbors.’5 The conjunctions before and after this phrase were 
- probably not original. 

5. Ps 38 20. MT wxy on *a°" ‘My enemies, living (?), are mighty.’ 
The obscurity is removed and we achieve a perfect parallel to the first 
half of the verse if we read o-n °2°x ‘the enemies of my life are mighty.’ 

6. Ps 102 1s. MT onbon nx ara xbi ‘He will not despise their prayer.’ 


V’xpa now ‘joy in the harvest,’ may originally have been plural: ‘shouts of joy’ (so 
Albright, oral communication). 

93 Oral suggestion by Albright. 

% Following George Glanzman, S.J. (unpublished). 

98 Oral suggestion by Albright-Dahood. 
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Because of the singular subject (aynym), the final word in this verse 
should possibly be read onnbpn ‘his prayer.’ 

7. Ps 109 13. MT opw no anv sy ‘In another generation let their 
name be blotted out.’ In the first part of this verse we have a singular 
suffix (mms), which leads us to postulate ony in this part also. Many 
Hebrew MSS, LXX, and Jerome read the singular. 

8. Ps 109 1s. MT ont pax n13% ‘Let their memory be cut off from 
the earth.’ As in the preceding example, we prefer o>: instead of 
MT’s o>? because the antecedent is singular. 

9. Isa 312. MT Shyn vou ny ‘My people — children are their 
oppressors.’ This is the only occurrence of >dyp, although bby is fairly 
common, which leads us to read the mem as enclitic with the preceding 
noun: o7w.9° 

10. Isa 3 13. MT mpy yb sy ‘He stands to judge peoples.’ Again 
we might expect oy instead of MT mny.97 

11. Isa 30 27, MT 7KNeD 725) 1oR Aya ‘Burning with His anger and in 
thick rising smoke’ (RSV). mewn occurs only here (ostensibly the pausal 
form of nxwo). We obtain a good parallel to 1x sya (‘breathing fire’ 
perhaps), as well as to the rest of the verse, if we read ny® 07739 ‘his 
liver raging.’ That 29 often refers to the bodily organ and is not 
defective writing for n3> is well known. 

12. Isa 40 17. MT 1b y20m3 1m DDND ‘They are accounted by him from 
cessation and nothingness.’ opxo is strange, but normality returns if 
we attach the mem to the preceding word o172. (The Dead Sea scrolls 
here have emended to opN>.) 

13. Hos 12 15. MT anon oN o'yon ‘Ephraim has provoked with 
bitterness.’ In the context we think it more plausible to view o-n710n 
as originally an adverb with the enclitic, instead of an intensive plural. 
The word is also used in Jer 6 26 and 31 15, in both of which a cogent case 
can be made for mem enclitic. 


C. EncuitIC MEM INSTEAD OF “INTENSIVE PLURALS”’ 


1. Ps 582. MT orm 23 pwn onwp ‘Do you judge upright things, 
O sons of man?’ Although op is used quite frequently in the Bible, 
we suspect that it may not always have been an intensive plural, especi- 
ally when used without a preposition, as here and in Ps 75 3. We should 
read méSar-m with about the same translation. 

2. Ps 61s. MT andi q5axa ate ‘Let me sojourn in Thy tent for- 
ever.’ Some eleven samples of ody are feund in the OT. We think it 
at least possible that many, if not all, of these were originally singular 


% Oral suggestion by John Huesman, S.J. 
97 Idem. 
98 Cf. F. Nétscher, “‘Heisst Kabod auch Seele?” VT, II (1952), 358-62. 
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adverbial accusatives, although dittography might account for some 
cases of double mem. 

3. Isa 19 4. MT mxay m7 1787 OND... THP OTN 73 ‘in the hand of 
a hard lord...an oracle of the Lord, Yahweh.’ Perhaps this parade 
example of the pluralis matestatis is original, but we are suspicious, 
especially because it is applied here to a human lord and not to the “‘Lord 
of Hosts’ (which occurs in the same verse); we should expect just the 
reverse. Therefore we suggest 0°78 here. 

4. Isa 53 3.5 MT oer d>m nia ‘despised and rejected by men.’ The 
anomalous form own, instead of the normal plural may be simply the 
singular plus the enclitic: o-ws ‘despised and rejected is (the) man, a_ 
man....’ (The same suggestion is possible in Ps 141 4, but hardly in 
— 8 4.)” 

. Jer 819. MT opm porn ‘from a distant land.’ Instead of the 

saan we propose the more common singular, ~ the enclitic. The 
same explanation may hold for Isa 33 17. 

6. Jer 1319. MT oanrdw nba ‘it is exiled altogether.’ Chances are 
good, we believe, that we have another enclitic mem here after an 
adverbial accusative. 


D. OTHER USEs OF ENCLITIC MEM witH Nouns 


1. Num 2118. MT omywosa ppnoa ‘with a rod, with their staves.’ 
While this reading is possible, it may be better to take the final mem as 
enclitic, and the noun as singular: ‘with rod, with staff.’*° 

2. Ps 77. MT myx ween *5x any ‘Awake unto me (or “my God”); 
judgment Thou hast commanded.’ If we remove the mem of vpwp to bx 
as enclitic (like il-m frequently in Ugaritic), and view ppw as a noun 
balancing o-bx, we may make another imperative out of the last verb 
by changing it to mx (perhaps a scribe misread 7 for n). Then we 
obtain a smooth and balanced reading: ‘Awake, O God; O Judge, 
command.’ 

3. Ps 291. MT ode 1223 mm 13m ‘Ascribe to Yahweh, sons of gods.’ 
This expression occurs only here and in Ps 89 7 (note however the reading 
of LXX in Deut 32 8), though the parallel ovndx(m) +22 is a little more 
common. In every context it is clear that the ‘‘council of gods’’ in the 
heavenly court is referred to, i. e., the ‘‘sons of El’’ of Canaanite mythol- 


99 This form is usually explained as Phoenicianizing — but, if so, we know that 
enclitic mem occurs in Phoenician as well. Cf. note 45 on the Karatepe inscription. 

100 Suggestion by the editor. 

ror (Cf. Patrick W. Skehan, ‘‘A Fragment of the ‘Song of Moses’ (Deut. 32) from 
Qumran,”” BASOR, No. 136 (1954), p. 12. The fragment reads ]>x ‘23, confirming the 
common reconstruction of the Hebrew underlying the LXX. Unfortunately there is a 
break after the /amed, so it is impossible to tell what the form of the divine name was. 


D.N. F.] 
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ogy and the Ugaritic texts (cf. Ps 821). Therefore we suggest: o-bx +32 
‘sons of E].’: 

4. Ps 49 9. MT own wp 1p ‘And precious is the ransom of their 
soul.’ The antecedent seems to be the single nx of vs. 8 which leads us 
to read o°wb) or D7WB). 

5. Ps 49 1s. MT 1b Sao dyxw ‘Sheol from a dwelling for him (?).’ The 
entire verse is quite obscure, but this last phrase seems to be clarified 
if we read 1b bar o-dixw ‘Sheol will be his dwelling place.’ 

6. Ps 6510. MT om yon ‘Thou providest their grain.’ MT is 
possible, but the other nouns in the verse are without suffixes, so we 
ought probably to read o7317. 

7. Ps 99 4. MT ame wpwn 4p ty ‘and the strength of the king, loving 
justice.’ 7p ty: is almost impossible. In the series of ascriptions to the 
divine King here, we propose reading another: 44 oy ‘Thou hast 
strength.’ Cf. Ps 62 12-13. 

8. Prov 28 1. MT nya p29 apy ‘And righteous people is as bold 
as a lion.’ With the singular verb we read o-p’nx, one example of enclitic 
mem which may have escaped the late editor of this book. 

9. Prov 30 13. MT yyy 17 7D 7 ‘A generation — how lofty are 
their eyes.’ Only in this third of a series of four statements about the 
wicked generation does an adverbial mp precede the adjective. Therefore 
we suspect that originally it was an enclitic mem with 1 and served for 
stylistic variation, as this enclitic evidently often did. 

10. Isa 19 12. MT -o>n wer on ‘Where are they, then, your wise 
men?’ The redundant suffix with the interrogative is conceivable, but 
this construction seems very uncertain.’ We prefer to read 07%, perhaps 
for double emphasis with the following mon. 

11. Isa 24 22. MT pp ovo am ‘And after (?) many days they will 
be punished.’ 359 appears only here with this meaning. 3% itself may 
be considered an accusative of extent of time, and the mem may be 
attached to the preceding s2op (omitting the conjunction) as enclitic: 
‘They will be punished for many days.’ 

12. Isa 33 21. MT or *3am9 OW OI) OIpD ‘a place of rivers (and) 
wide streams.’ The exact interpretation of this verse is uncertain; how- 
ever, we suggest opp ‘gathering’ or ‘reservoir’ (cf. Gen 1 9). 

13. Isa 33 23. MT on > 1pm 52 ‘It does not hold their mast 
straight (?).’ This phrase is knotty, like the entire verse, but since 0) 
following it has no suffix and since 7pban before it has the 2nd instead of 
3rd person suffix, we suggest reading o-25n here. 


102 Suggestion by the editor. LXX reads the plural form, following MT, as might 
be expected. 

13 Oral suggestion by Albright. 

14 In Jer 3719, the Qere is mm for we; for II Kings 1913, the parallel passage 
(Isa 37 13) has m*". This construction also seems to be used in Mic 7 10. 
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14. Isa 47 14. MT oond nbm px ‘There is no coal for their warming.’ 
Among other possibilities, we may suggest that the original was o-oh 
‘for warmth.’ 

15. Jer 3 23. MT myai 7pv jor ‘Truly in vain from the hills.’ We 
probably should reading simply o-pv instead, the enclitic being used 
perhaps for emphasis. 

16. Jer 22.6. MT mam xd ony ‘uninhabited cities.’ The gere changes 
the participle to a plural (1am), but we think it preferable to change the 
noun to the singular and read the enclitic: o-yy. This matches the 
singular 72370 earlier in the verse. 


E. Enciitic MEM WITH VERBS 


1. Job 28 9. MT a 7 wiwn 4p ‘He overturned mountains from the 
root.’ Instead of }o after 75" we may read oan followed by a direct 
object or an adverbial accusative. It is unlikely that the late author of 
the book of Job understood this as an enclitic mem, but it may well be 
based on an old poetic phrase containing one.'s 

2. Ps 12 8. MT ixn onown ‘Thou shalt keep them, thou shalt 
guard him.’ MT oxnvwn is unlikely. LXX and Vulgate have the suffix 
“us” here. Originally, however, the verb was probably without suffix, 
but with enclitic mem: o-nwn. 

3. Ps 46 9. MT mz mbypp 11m 195 ‘Come, see the works of Yahweh.’ 
Since the noun by» is more common than the synonym (?) used here, we 
suggest moving its prefixed mem back to the preceding verb as enclitic. 
Elsewhere bypn is used in Ps 66 5, which is identical with this passage, 
and in Prov 8 22, where the mem might be a preposition. 

4. Ps 58 12. MT yows ovvpy ods w 4x ‘Surely there is a God who 
is judging on earth.’ Intensive plurals are sometimes modified by plural 
adjectives, but we think it likely that in this case it originally was 
singular, followed by the enclitic. 

5. Ps 78 3. MT nyt wyow swe ‘which we have heard and known 
them.’ The final suffix appears redundant and probably should be taken 
as enclitic. 

6. Ps 85 4. MT 4px pane mawn ‘Thou hast withdrawn from all Thy 
anger.’ After the hiphil we should expect a direct object instead of.a 
prepositional phrase. If we view the mem as enclitic, we have both this 
and a perfect parallel with the first colon of the verse. 

7. Ps 8910. MT onsen any wd: siwa ‘When its waves rage, Thou 


15 But see now Nahum M. Sarna, ‘Some Instances of the Enclitic-m in Job 
(Journal of Jewish Studies, VI [1955], 108-10); one or two of his examples are plausible 
but the rest are dubious. 
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stillest them.’ Especially considering the context, which teems with 
Ras Shamrah parallels, it seems likely that we should take the final mem 
of the verse as enclitic.’ 

8. Ps 107 39. MT pm ays oasyo inv ‘They are brought low by 
oppression, evil, and sorrow.’ An agential mem with axy may extend 
its force to the following two nouns, but if we affix the mem as enclitic 
to the verb, all three nouns become parallel adverbial accusatives. 

9. Ps 147 20. MT myv $3 owen ‘Just acts they do not know them.’ 
The redundant final suffix may be enclitic. 

10. Isa 17 13. MT prop on ‘And it will flee far away.” MT pnp 
is not impossible, but simple pnio is more common, and the first mem 
may be enclitic: o°p». This may be the correct explanation of all cases 
where pnnpp occurs. 

11. Isa 25 2. b:b ~~yo now *> ‘For Thou hast made from a city to a 
heap.’ The preposition with ry appears to be misplaced. However, the 
reading yy onow ‘Thou hast made the city (into a heap),’ would be 
very natural. 

12. Isa 25 10. MT jano wimp ‘like the trampling of straw.’ j3nD 
is attested only here, whereas }3n is common. Therefore, we would 
attach the mem to the infinitive.*” 

13. Isa 6210. MT janp po ‘Clear of stones.’ We do not know 
whether a direct object (as in Isa 5 2) or a prepositional phrase — or 
both — was common with pp, but it is quite possible that we originally 
had here onbpo. 

14. Isa 65 20. MT oo diy ny ovo wa wd ‘There will not be from 
there again a suckling of days.’ MT own is very dubious; much to be 
preferred, in our opinion, is ov o°(7)*77. 

15. Jer 104. MT oprm mappa) moons ‘They fasten them with 
nails and with hammers.’ Both the verb and the final suffix, if any, 
should be singular (cf. 15); we suggest therefore o-[7] pr, with elision 
of intervocalic he, and final enclitic mem. 

16. Jer 18 15. MT oms713 mbw>" ‘They caused them to stumble in 
their ways.’ Instead of hiphil and a suffix, we probably should follow 
the context and point the verb as niphal plus enclitic mem, as LXX, 
Syriac, and Vulgate evidently all did. 

17. Jer 46 5. MT 10) ow) n> oF Man ‘Their heroes are beaten down 
and have fled a flight.’ At best, the cognate accusative nip is odd. We 
expect an infinitive absolute, which we actually read if the mem is at- 
tached to the preceding verb as enclitic. 

18. Jer 50 26. MT roamp innp ‘Open her granaries.’ Instead of paxo 


16 Oral suggestion by Albright, who omits the 3 and considers mw as a noun, 


object of navn. 
107 Idem. 
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we should take the mem as enclitic and treat the noun as ’éb@s, probably 
a Hurrian loan word, meaning ‘granary,’ not ‘manger.’! 

19. Lam 3 17. MT ‘wp; obo maim ‘And my soul despised from peace.’ 
nt in an intransitive sense appears only here, but we may regain its 
usual transitive force if we read (with Peshitta and Vulgate) nbw o-narm 
*wp) ‘And my soul rejected peace.’ 


F. ENCLITIC MEM WITH PREPOSITIONS 


1. Ps 721s. MT wav anto 15 nn °rmm ‘May he live and may some of 
the gold of Sheba be given to him.’ Instead of the unlikely xaw santo, we 
propose connecting the mem with the 5 to give us wb, a form which 
survived in scores of other instances. 

2. Ps 137 3. MT wx wo 1 1vw ‘Sing to us from the song of Zion.’ 
The preposition is awkward here, particularly in view of vs. 4, “How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song?’”’ If we take the mem as enclitic and 
attach it to 1, the resulting sentence is quite satisfactory; ‘Sing us 
Zion’s song.’?° 

3. Isa 1 6. MT ono 13 y's ‘There is no soundness in it.’ on» appears 
only here and in a very obscure text in Judg 20 48. on is common, how- 
ever, probably also in the same sense. Hence we may have originally 
had on 13 7's here. 

4. Jer 48 32. MT iy ty’ o& sy ‘(Your tendrils) have reached the sea 
of Jazer.’ Since Jazer was a city in the highlands of southern Gilead » 
appears unlikely. We suggest reading o-y (as in Ugaritic). In the paral- 
lel Isa 16 s the mem has been edited out of the text. 


G. AN ADVERBIAL ACCUSATIVE WITH THE ENCLITIC 


1. Ps 563. MT on > mond oan ‘Many are fighting against me 
haughtily.’ ‘Haughtily’ is a forced rendering of oy, which is hardly 
what we expect here. LXX’s azo uous (a9) is no better. We take 
it as an adverbial accusative mdra-m (like Amarna réga-m1): ‘bitterly.’ 





It may ultimately be shown that other explanations than enclitic 
mem are better for some of the texts cited above, and many other enclitics 
which have escaped our attention will undoubtedly be added to the list 


108 Idem; see his paper, ‘‘Some Canaanite-Phoenician Sources of Hebrew Wisdom,” 
Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East (Rowley Festschrift; Leiden, 1955), p. 


11, n. 3. 
109 Suggestion by the editor. Cf. LXX and Vulgate which read the plural, ‘songs 


of Zion.’ 
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in the course of time. Nevertheless, we believe that it can now be 
considered as established beyond any reasonable doubt that enclitic mem 
was once a prominent feature of literary Hebrew, especially in poetry, 
just as in Ugaritic. Some of these enclitics survived later editings and 
revisions until the time came when it was a sacrilege to alter the con- 
sonantal text. After that, various explanations were given the anomalous 
mems by later editors. 

It is especially noteworthy how many of these survived inside con- 
struct chains, where the enclitic was protected on both sides and the 
phrases soon became fossilized. That these seem so numerous is at least 
partly due to the fact that they are more easily spotted. The mem after 
the regens was preserved particularly often with ombx, presumably out 
of reverence for sacred archaisms. 

We have demonstrated that enclitic mem apparently could also be 
used without reservation after any pronominal suffixes in Hebrew, just 
as in Ugaritic and Amarna Canaanite. If this usage was common before 
final vowel letters were used, as seems not unlikely, there would often be 
no indication of the presence of the suffix in the text. 

We have tentatively advanced the hypothesis that many putative 
plurales tantum were originally singulars (especially adverbial accusatives) 
with enclitic mem. The same may be true of many instances of adverbial 
70, although both of these areas deserve more study. 

We are unable to make any suggestions as to the meaning of enclitic 
mem in Hebrew. A priori we should hardly expect it to exhibit the con- 
junctive force of Akkadian -ma, especially in the light of the complete 
absence of any such usage in Ugaritic — and there is actually no evidence 
for it in Hebrew. Many times one might theorize that the enclitic had 
emphatic force or the like, but it is practically impossible to demonstrate 
either this or the opposite view that the enclitics were meaningless. We 
rather suppose, however, that the original emphatic force (if any) of the 
enclitics gradually diminished, until, perhaps about the time of the 
Exile, this now useless feature of the language was discarded. 

Finally, it should be noted that a study of enclitic mem also tends to 
confirm, in general, what recent scholars, on the basis of other evidence, 
think about the sources, age, etc., of the biblical writings. The absence 
of mem enclitics is often as significant as their presence. Books, or 
portions of books, which are now being recognized increasingly as 
relatively late (in our present recension, if not in ultimate origin) usually 
yield at best only a very scanty harvest of mem enclitics. On the other 
hand, certain Psalms and Isaiah, which indicate their antiquity by many 
Ras Shamrah parallels and otherwise, are easily our most fertile fields 
of research. One surprise was the Book of Jeremiah: in spite of its date 
in the early 6th century, it was found to contain quite a number of clear 
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and convincing examples of enclitic mem; this we evidently must attrib- 
ute to Jeremiah’s high stature as a poet and probably also to his frequent 
use of older poetic materials. In complete contrast to this, the Book of 
Ezekiel, also 6th century but somewhat later than Jeremiah, offers no 
convincing examples at all. Presumably this indicates less poetic archa- 
ism on the part of Ezekiel, although the Exile may have hastened the 
demise of this obsolescent idiom. Deutero-Isaiah offers far fewer 
examples of the enclitic than the first part of the book, and clear examples 
are also either very scarce or entirely wanting in the Minor Prophets, 
Daniel, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles."" 


tt [Study of the distribution of enclitic mem in biblical literature suggests that 
after the archaic period (down to the 10th century), it was primarily a feature of Jeru- 
salem poetic style. In association with the court and temple, the tradition persisted (in 
poetry) down to the time of the Exile, and beyond among those who were carried away 
captive, though it died out shortly thereafter. Thus after the archaic period, we find 
the use of enclitic mem most common in books like Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Psalms. 
D.N.F.] 
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I. Introduction 


N Qumran Cave I? appears the editio princeps of two columns? of text 
which bear some resembiance in content to parts of the Manual of 
Discipline. For this reason, as well as the nature of the contents them- 
selves, this is a very exciting and provocative text. References to these 
columns appear several times in Millar Burrows’ The Dead Sea Scrolls,‘ 
and K. G. Kuhn has an articles based in part upon these texts. Other 
allusions to this material appear in scattered publications with no 
complete publication other than the editio princeps to date. The two 
columns result from the piecing together of many smaller fragments 
leaving numerous lacunae, thus making the reading difficult at many 
points. 

The epigraphy is inferior as compared to some of the other Qumran 
materials. As Barthélemy, the editor of these two columns, points out, 
the spaces between the words are somewhat irregular.’ Also the size of 
the letters is not uniform throughout the text, making it difficult to 
calculate the exact number of letters missing in a particular gap. Further- 
more, col. 2 is slightly obscured by a discoloration which covers several 
letters near the end of the first thirteen lines. An additional infrared 
photograph clarifies the piece only slightly. Firsthand examination of 
the original yields much more certain results than study of the printed 
facsimiles.” 


* This paper has greatly benefited from the numerous critical suggestions of the 
members of the Editorial Committee of this journal. Not all of the comments were of 
such a sort that credit could be given but whenever possible this has been done. Need- 
less to say, all defects which remain are the responsibility of the author, especially since 
some suggestions offered by the committee have not been adopted. 

2D. Barthélemy, J. T. Milik, e¢ al., Qumran Cave I. Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, I (Oxford, 1955). 

3 Pp. 108-18; Pls. XXII-X XIV. 

4 New York, 1955. 

5 NTS, 1955, pp. 168-79. 

6 Ob. cit., p. 109. 

7 Although the writer has had an opportunity to see the original document, the 
press of other duties had made an exhaustive examination impossible, especially in view 
of the fact that the main draft of the paper was completed before arrival in Jerusalem. 
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Certain considerations lead to the conclusion that these two frag- 
ments were originally a part of 1QS. An examination of the epigraphy 
quickly reveals that they are both the product of the same hand. The 
material used is also identical. A comparison of the irregularities at the 
bottom of the two fragments (called ‘‘morsures de rats’’ by Barthélemy) ® 
with those at the bottom of 1QS strongly suggests that these fragments 
were at one time rolled up with 1QS.° 

The purpose of this paper is to present this text in transcription and 
translation with notes on some of the more provocative problems of 
restoration together with some observations on the significance of the 
contents.*° 


II. Texts and Notes™ 
Col. 1 


And this is the rule for all the (1) nesnea 2x Ww nty D159 JON AT 
congregation of Israel, in the 
last 

days when they gather [to- / ytann2 tr apenas on 
gether to walk / 

according to the ordinance of pumsn pry %3 yew ‘Dp oy 


the sons of Zadok, the priests, 

and the men of their covenant non 3190 WR and Wixi 
who turned aside from walk- 
ing 


8 Op. cit., p. 107. 

9 One is slightly handicapped in the study of the facsimiles in that the photographs 
do not seem to be actual size. 

10 No attempt is made here to deal with the orthographic and morphologic data 
common to all the Qumran documents. 

™ Brackets are used throughout the wamerigtion to indicate lacunae. Parentheses 
indicate words supplied in the translation for improved English style where they do not 
appear in the text. 

12 In 1QS as here we find q10" an while DC has 410 an throughout: DC 10 4, 12 22, 
131. DC used 470 in the construct relationship while 1QS and 1QSa do not. 

13 There is little question but that this is the verb ox. For other examples of the 
loss of the x in this verb, cf. 1QIsa* 11 14; 1QpHab 5.14, 1QS 8.19, etc. Moreover, the 
loss of 8 after 7 or 1 recurs in the Qumran documents: 1QS 8.13 and below 1.27, 2.18, 19. 

™% We follow Barthélemy’s reconstruction of this lacuna which is supported by 
1QS 5.7. Also the hithp. of 79m recurs in DC: 7 7 (with » by) and 10 20 £.: cf., however, 
DC 11 5. [‘‘Its constant use in 1QS in the sense ‘conduct themselves’ gives this meaning 
a priority” here. Ed. Comm.] Perhaps the sense here is ‘proceed with’ or ‘carry on.’ 

18 Only 0 is clearly visible in the photograph with the lower portion of 1 possibly 
visible. In DC 8 16 we find nym 4770 190. The lacuna in our text being clearly large 
enough to require more than 7770, we accept Barthélemy’s reconstruction and his 
citation of Isa 8 11 (LXX) as support. 
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in the way / of the people. (3) “Wx Insy °wIAx ANA AYA / JITI 
They are the men of his 
counsel who 

kept his covenant in the midst 1679]99 AYwD Tina In. Naw 
of wickedness to make [atone- 
ment 

for the land.] / When they come VIONN WAP? oNIa37 / [PIN TI 
in they shall assemble all 

who enter, including children wip) «Ow TY Fb ONT 
and women. And they shall 
read 

in [their hearing] / [a]ll the man opin 19) / nxt ANT INKS 
statutes of the covenant 

in order to instruct them in all mw JD AaMyEwa 152 oO73N71 
their ordinances lest they sin 

in re[jecting the law of Mosles. / Vor AN / atwn NWN 1spINJn3 
And this is the rule ( 

for all the hosts of the congre- moms Sob syn mixoye 5155 
gation, for every citizen 

in Israel. And from his yo[uth / dS WTTIN22}?° / (rT)y3 yar DRS 
he is to be instrJucted in the 
book of 

HGY. According to his age naan spina wd: yay °pD1 ATT 
they will instruct him in the 
statutes of the covenant 

[in order that he may receive] / wy Aamppwas olin] / INNp2}21 
his [instru]ction in their ordi- (8) 
nances (for) ten 


6 In the photograph the readings of 5 and x which Barthélemy suggests are not 
visible. The reading which he supplies for this lacuna and which we accept, is found 
verbatim in 1QS 8.6, 10b. 

17 Barthélemy is no doubt correct in viewing the * as superfluous. Probably it is a 
scribal error. This can hardly be taken as a plural participle, and since this usage with 
the infinitive is common enough it should be so construed. 

18 Barthélemy supplies m[omnnw)]pa and translates the whole phrase ‘‘qu’tls ne 
s’égarent en leurs égarements.”” This seems a little forced although it is true that the 
Qumran sect does employ the device of repeating the verb for emphasis. On the other 
hand, the emphasis upon the law of Moses by this sect suggests that rejecting the law 
would be a great sin. Hence our tentative restoration. 

19 The Qumran Essenes frequently employed military terminology. They undoubt- 
edly considered themselves engaged in (or about to be engaged in) an eschatological war; 
and so here the common term for army is used. 

20 {In the Qumran materials the infinitive often has this sense. Ed. Comm.] 

** We follow Barthélemy in restoring 110[10 nnp)); 9 is barely visible in the photo- 
graph. The use of np with 1010 is fairly common in biblical literature: cf. Jer 17 23; 
Zeph 3 2; Prov 1 3; etc. 
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years. [And] (should) he prog- 
ress well, at twenty years 
of agle 

he will pass over / to] those 
who are numbered to come 
in, in (his) allotted place, 

in the midst of his fa[mi]ly — 
altogether in the holy congre- 
gati[on]. 

But he will not [approach] / 
unto a woman to have 

sexual intercourse with her un- 
less he is 

twe[nt]y years old when he will 
know [good] / and evil. 

And at that time she will be re- 
ceived to bear witness of him 
(concerning) the judgments 
of 

the Law and to take (her) 
pl[a]ce in proclaiming the or- 
dinances / 

and in fulfilling... And (at) 
twenty-five 

years of age he will come to 
take (his) p[lacle among the 
pillars of the holy congrega- 
tion / 

to perform the service of the 
congregatifon]. And at 

thirty years of age he will pre- 
sent himself to conduct a 
legal case / 


230)30 Q wy NAN 303 N22 ow 


Yaa e139 anpeA [2y] / aw 


wnp nityva tm> awninlpwa pn3 


mnyt>¢ onwx oboe / OR xd) 
1 nibs °p> ox> TT °aDwN? 
yn / Ow Nay7a mw at ley 


mien roy Dyn? apne J 


/ pepe ynwna stinady x NA 


onwyiwan 73 2779-17703) 


J nay mines sy"Inn> 1° mI” 


J) fAltyA nay nx Nay? wpa 


Ja 35> wr me Dwb>y 


2 The reading here is uncertain. x13 is clearly visible with possible room for». 303 
is complete but the final 3 appears to have been written over another letter. However, 
ava is common enough in Nabatean and Palmyrene inscriptions to show that such a 


word did exist at this time. 


23 The reconstruction is based on a similar reading in DC 101 f. 

24 Lit. ‘‘to know her to the beds of a man.’’ Cf. Num 31 17 f. 

4s Barthélemy substitutes n1xd°o for naibio which is the reading of the text (op. cit., 
p. 109). On the basis of DC 6 17, 18, this should be understood as the inf. const. (biblical 


nxbx). (Ed. Comm.] 
2%6 Pyual; scrip. def. 


27 The text leaves the sentence unfinished at this point as also in |. 27 below, perhaps 
because of a lacuna in the MS from which this copy was made. 
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or (cau]se and to take (his) (14) ‘nde °wxins sxenndy pplwniye 
place among the chiefs of the 
thousands of 

Israel, among the leaders of / awetnin “ew mxn “wd ORI” 
hundreds, leaders of fi[f]ties, / 

{leaders] of tens, judges and mpi) opp ney [we 
officers 

for their tribes in all of their /-33°% 30 amnpwa Sio3 ama 
families [ ] the sons ) 
of / 

[Aar]on, the priests, and all of max °w 13) omen pln) 
the chiefs of the fathers 

of the congregation, as the lot Gxsrna> San xe? WR TA 
determines, to take (his) 
place] 

in the services, / [to come o]ut Tyan °3pd NID97 NINN?) / NITIIv3 
and go in before the congrega- 
tion. 

And according to his under- 13N2 pI 1997 on oY I99v ~p 
standing and the perfection 
of his way he will strengthen 
himself 

for the du[ty of satis]fying / the Ywyn nay / nxis22 Tinyn> 
requirement of his respon- 
sibility 

in the midst of his brothers (2 1) wy? 37 pC rne Tina 
{wheth]er large or small. 

They will honor [one man 3v misins) / Inv WK 135° AT 
above] another. / And when (19) 
a man is old, 


28 The restoration is practically certain. ppvp with 2" certainly has the meaning we 
give it here. Cf. II Sam 154. 

29 The restoration seems obvious in the light of the sequence of terms here em- 
ployed. 

3¢ The reading here is uncertain. Barthélemy restores *23 *[D by]. However, the */1 
is so close to the 3 which follows as to suggest that there was originally one word in this 
space. _ Comm. is certain that we should adopt either Barthélemy’s reconstruction 
or 23 [D9] J. 

3t The scribe erroneously wrote a w before the 1 but marked it with dots above and 
below to signify that it was to be deleted. In addition, the second ov which he wrote was 
put above the * and perhaps slightly to the left. The reading is undoubtedly 'v1 since 
nia °v is a common enough phrase. For the loss of x when it is written without a vowel, 
see Burrows, JBL, LXVIII, 202. 

32 Both the verb and the noun of the root xax appear with a72y in Biblical Hebrew. 
Cf. Num 4 23, 35, 39, 43, 8 24, 25. 
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they will assign his task in the 
s[ervi]ce of the congregation 
according to his strength. 

But no simple-minded man / 
may enter, 

in (his) allotted place, to pre- 
side over the congregation of 
Israel, to ren{der a 

judg]ment or to assume the 
work of the congregation / 
or to take his place 

in (time of) war to subdue na- 
tions, [except that] in the 
order 

of [the ho]sts he will enrol his 
family / and in the assigned 
services 

he will perform his service ac- 
cording to his task. And the 
sons of Levi 

will stand each in his own place/ 
at the word of the sons of 

Aaron, to lead the whole con- 
gregation in and out, 

each one in his own order under 
the control of the chiefs of / 
[the fath]ers 

of the congregation: the leaders 
and the judges and the officers 

for the number of all their hosts 
according to the sons of 
Zadok, 

the priests, / [and all the chliefs 
of the fathers of the congre- 
gation. 


(24) 


113 


n702V]5 IwHs3 IN? IMD "D> wx 


ma ox /omp wR YD) AIA 


a> dew nty dy syenm S113 
ssna) / my xvn nxwd) pDvIN 
y7ea (R14 ov yn? ANNons 
cnn nTiays) / INnDwn 31Nd° Kavi] 
> 930) WYN “DD INTIS Awy? 


33 °%D by /Ityna WR ITY? 


myn Ne KIT KIT? Pw 


mains / we 1 Sy IDNOD wR 


DDpiw>ss oppwh) onw> aTyn 


pits 932 °D dy omxas 215 spon? 


MYA MI W’WRO 71187 / OMIA 


33 There is an error at this point in the transcription in the editio princeps: \wno for 


NOD 


34 Although Barthélemy has p. as a certain reading, our photograph shows only two 


faint marks near the bottom of the line. It may be that a word has flaked off here. 
3s Enough of the tops of the letters n, 1, 3 may be read to make this restoration 


reasonably certain. 


36 oyu) is written directly above 1p0nb. We take it as an addition rather than a 
substitution since there is no indication that the scribe intended to delete 1p0n). 
37 The letters », v, 8 are clearly visible but the restoration is conjectural. 
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And if a convocation is held for Yap Sis> mAN ANN ON 
all of the assembly 

for judgment or / for the coun- (26) nmmyn> 1x Im nxy> / 1x pwnd 
cil of the community or for 
mobilization 

for war, then they will sanctify nvr? on ney owt. mann 
them (for) three days to 
make 

all who come / rea[dy. For (27) ao°wan m>x s9n3[2 TIny3s / xan dD 
such] purposes these are the 
men 

who are invited to the council of / ‘21D wy ao IMA nsyd oKpIN 
the community from the age 
of twe[nty]: all / 

the wi[se men] of the congrega- (28) oO°yT’mM Ons ATyA = (CNdIN 
tion who have understanding 
and knowledge, 

whose conduct is blameless; and Joy Ona cwuN JIT wenn 
the eminent men with / 

[those who know sec]rets and omppiy 41D) «DTD? = TI" }A2 
all their judges 

and their officers and the lead- "7 «oDDoks ow oanmDWw 
ers of the thousands and the 


leaders 
of hundreds / [ninn? J 


Col. 2 


and fifties and tens; and the (1) “Thins adm nowy ownndr 
Levites in the mid{[st of 


38 The restoration seems fairly certain; for ny nvm cf. Esther 3 14, 8 13. 

39 We follow Barthélemy’s reconstruction of this lacuna. Ed. Comm. suggestion to 
point ma has been adopted with the sense ‘for these things; for such purposes.’ 

4° The text leaves the word unfinished as in 1. 12 above; see note 27. 

« The photograph shows the right hand stroke of n and from the context we can be 
fairly certain of the restoration. 

# The reading here is difficult. The letters 0, *, » are clear. Above and to the right 
of » is what appears to be the blotted loop of the top of a>. For this reason we reject 
Barthélemy’s ovavn ‘Ww. It is true that the sect prefers the Persian loanword which 
appears in the Aramaic of Daniel as rm for ‘mystery’; cf. 10S 9.18, 11.3, 5; 1QMyst 
1. 2 ff.; DC 318. But they do not limit themselves to this word: 1no is also used in 
1QS 9.22. The spelling mb is possible since 1 is used for 4; cf. Burrows, JBL, LXVIII, 
198 f. 

43 We here adopt Barthélemy’s reconstruction of this lacuna. 
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the divisjion of his service. own owe / m>K INTIAY Nplann 
These are / the men of re- (2) 
nown, 

called by the meeting, who arn nisy? own tw oR TP 
gather to the counci[l of the 
communilty 

in Israel / before the sons of oams7 prs %35 7p? / OKI 
Zadok, the priests. 

But no man afflicted with [any (79n nmi yr wR 4191 
one of all] 

the uncleannesses / of man- mouse Yapa wis? Ox OTN / snINNRD 
kind may go into the assem- 
bly of God. 

And no man afflicted with the pina / on2a9 mex yan wR 9151 
following / may hold 

an office in the midst of the con- W332 3139 41D) ATA TINI ‘Tay 
gregation: anyone afflicted in 
his flesh, 

crippled in feet or / hands, ‘19 9% mop av? / 1 O°599 ANDI 
lame or blind, 

deaf, dumb, or having any de- yu oo) 1% ON IX WIN 
fect; one afflicted 

in his flesh / (which may be) Pt wR ON oy nud / 723 
clearly seen or a staggering 
old man may 

not continue to hold a position ox / mA PNI pinna %ndad YwiD 
in the midst of the congrega- 
tion. / 

These may not [go] in to appear nvy 70nd) asennad APR Nia 
[in the mid]st of the congre- 
gation of 


“ Although we indicate these two words as restored conjecturally, it is possible by 
means of the infrared photograph published in Pl. XXII to make out several of the 
letters. 

4s The scribe inadvertently omitted the n, and then carelessly inserted it above the 
line between x and}. Since the suffix makes no sense here, and we expect a plural form, 
the expression should be read own / mov ‘human uncleannesses.’ Cf. Barthélemy, 
op. cit., pp. 116-17, who interprets in this fashion; on the form of the word, cf: Lev 
16 16, 19; and on the construction and its sense, cf. Num 5 6. [Ed. Comm.] 

«© As Barthélemy observes (p. 117), the phrase bx Sapa ma’ bx seems to be taken 
from Deut 23 1 £. with mm changed to bx. Barthélemy further suggests that the scribe 
has erroneously written 7>x under the influence of that word which appears in this line 
as well as above in 1.1. Although bx (m>q) appears in late OT texts it is probable 
that our scribe would have written mx if that is what he had intended. 
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the mfe]n of renown because wp / [OK>D HD OV WIR 
holy angels / are (9) 

in their [congre]gation. And if. 9279 sox 47729 & OX) ONT) 
there is a wo[rd from (one) 
of] these, to speak 

unto the sacred council, / [they] wry Ow / wr nsy dx 
will in{quire] directly from 
him, 

but the man shall not come HD WRT KID KI? TTD JIN OM) 
into the midst of [the con- 
gregation] because 

he is af[flicted]. / [This is the (11) °w3x swim As xin) / sean 
sea]ting of the men of 

renown, [called by] the meeting Ox IMA nsy> Twin ~wIPs2 own 
to the council of the commu- 
nity when 

[the prophet] will be born. / WIT? BNR Mw Len / S153 
The messiah will go in with (12) 
them 


47 Barthélemy’s inxd is conjectural [but probable. For the whole passage cf. 1QS 


6.12 f. Ed. Comm.] 

48 In the transcription we find 1mw1n while in the notes (p. 117) Barthélemy cites 
it as men. 

49 Although the lacuna is such that there is no indication of the original reading, the 
context strongly supports this restoration. 

se Although the text is obscured at this point the reading is reasonably certain on the 
basis of a study of the original. 

st At first glance it would appear as though there were not enough room for this 
restoration. However, the nature of the break and the shrinkage of the leather makes 
the reconstruction entirely possible so far as space is concerned. 

52 See above col. 2.2 where we have the same phrase. 

ss The text clearly reads 9) but Barthélemy emends to read 7°51. The photo- 
graph is unclear at this point but infrared photography unquestionably indicates that 
the text has 5 as the final letter. (Verified in a private communication from Frank M. 
Cross, Jr., dated 1/26/56.) We vocalize the form asa niphat, poy — remembering that. 
* is used in the Qumran texts for 2; cf. Burrows, JBL, LXVIII, 200. 

8 The beginning of 1. 12 is broken so as not to permit a reading of the original word. 
Barthélemy, seeing an indication of a possible x, reconstructs the lacuna with the words 
nx bx. However, the photograph, although showing a mark, does not suggest any 
particular letter. The problem is to find a subject for the preceding 1°91; the reference 
seems to be to the birth of the messiah. In 4QTestimonia, Il. 5, 7, ‘‘prophet” is used as 
a reference to the messiah (see Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Harmondsworth, 1956], 
pp. 139, 152). Hence, we have adopted this reading, using the full spelling wa27 rather 
than '235 of 4QTestimonia (cf. JBL, LXXV:3 [1956], Doc. IV, facing p. 175). K. G. 
Kuhn prefers }m >; cf. ‘Die beiden Messias Aarons and Israels,’”’ N7S, 1955, p. 171. 

8s The word order is a little strange here but cf. Isa 1 15, 11 8, 32 8; Jer 32 4, 343; 
Judg 176 for the sequence: subj., obj., verb. Of such order A. B. Davidson states, 
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[because he is] the head of all bene? nty SID WRIT Ni N58) 
the congregation of Israel. / 

[And before him shall sit the (13) om msn poAX [1 192) / 13057 
sons of] Aaron, the priests, 

[and the called] of the convo- / 130% HVA WIR TIL N77) 
cation — the men of renown. 
And they will sit / 

[before him each] according to (14) X12)%9 Smx1 ITIDD *Dd (WR 19]958 
his rank. And afterwards 

[the messiJah of Israel will / "ox vspd Iswy SKI? MmiwN 
{enter.] And the heads of / f 

the th[ousands of Israel] will sit (15) 135 %D9 WER IIW" "DIKE 
before him each according to 


his rank 
when [he appears] in their camp / 157 ovo.) omamas NNININID¢ 


and when they break camp. 
And all / 

the heads of the fa[thers of the (16) NTD 6"Jnon oy ANDD NIK wR 
congrega]tion with the wise 
men [of the holy congrega- 
tion] 

will sit before them each accord- / > we onmip> ise [WTP 
ing to / : 


“This collocation brings the subj. and obj. into very close relation,” (Hebrew Syntax, 
p. 155) which is precisely what we have in our text. 

6 We prefer nim 8° (Kuhn, op. cit.) to Barthélemy’s m7. 

s7 Barthélemy confidently reads 51>" at the end of |. 12 and x at the beginning of 
1. 13 (indicating this reading as ‘‘vraisemblable”) and restoring 23 / n)38 conjecturally. 
Kuhn, having had an opportunity to study these fragments in the Palestine Museum 
(op. cit., p. 169) restores 130" at the end of 1. 12 and "23 15d at the beginning of 1. 13. 
This is supported by the reading in the lines that follow. 

88 Barthélemy and Kuhn agree on this reading. 

59 Following Kuhn and Cross (JBL, LXXV [1956], 124-25), against Barthélemy. 

60 Barthélemy restores v[ bx w’ *b> jx without indicating any question concerning 
the initial x. On the photograph a dark line appears at the edge of the break but it is 
not possible to discern what it might mean. Kuhn (op. cit., p. 171) restores the lacuna 
with [x o°vav]. This is a difference of five letters, including the spaces between the 
words. A careful measurement of the lacuna indicates space for at least twelve letters. 
Kuhn’s restoration would clearly not fill the space. 

¢s Barthélemy fills this lacuna with 1toyp indicating the > as “‘tres incertaine” — . 
not enough appears in our photograph to justify the » — and translates “chacun selon 
sa dignité et le poste (qu'il occupe) en leurs camps et leurs marches.” Kuhn makes no 
attempt at restoration. We suggest 1mwin (niphal inf.). 

62 We have adopted Barthélemy’s [wnpn nty *]p2n asa possible restoration. Kuhn’s 
[bx *]p2n is hardly long enough for the lacuna which requires at least eleven letters 
including spaces. 
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his rank. And [when] they (17) 1X63 tyr tm pnw? ON m3 
come together [to the tab]le 
[or to 

drink wiJne and the communal ama / mwa py wrvinn ninw? 
table / is arranged 

and the wine [mixed] for drink- [ Taw? axes ImINw> wienin Ton 
ing, let no 

man [stretch out] his hand for Cwrennhes onda / nw3 17° nx wR 
the first of / the bread and 
[the wine] 

before the priest because [he] new Nx JIN NN Ix*>D MIA °3p> 
will bless the first of 

the bread / and the wine, and ons yw ( mw) s7whienm / anda 
[he will stretch out] his hand 
to the bread 

before (them). And [after him] bene mun ndiw’ sr tine o°p> 
the messiah of Israel will 
{stretch out] 

his hands / to the bread, [then] nity Sip 1D[712"69 INN) onds / T° 
all the congregation of the 
community [will be blessed] 

each according to] his rank. m7 pins) wm3> (92 WR IHR 
And according to this decree 

they will act / at every mefal (22) ‘ty TYIT ND NIIWyn ddd / Mwy 


when] at least 
ten men are gathered] (to- [ Dwax KIWwY 


gether). 


6 As Barthélemy points out, the wording here (as restored) is similar to that of 
1QS 6.4 ff. 

64 See n. 63. 

6s Barthélemy and Kuhn agree on this restoration. 

6 See n. 65. The context supports this reading. 

67 We prefer this reading of Barthélemy to Kuhn’s mbv). 

68 We prefer this reading of Kuhn to Barthélemy’s nw) as yielding somewhat better 
sense, although either is possible. 

6» Kuhn has reconstructed the lacuna with the following: \[‘ome wrvna]. This 
seems to be a lapsus calami on two grounds: 1) the lacuna allows for only about eight 
or nine letters including a space, while he would put in thirteen; 2) the photograph 
clearly shows a > where he has * at the edge of the break. Barthélemy has supplied 
129[73° In) translating ‘et ensuite beniront,’ which we accept although we prefer scrip. 
pl. 192°. 
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III. General Observations 


1.1. oon moana. This eschatological term recurs both in biblical 
literature (Gen 49 1; Isa 2 2; Ezek 36 16; Mic 41; Dan 2 28, 10 14) and in 
the Qumran literature (1QpHab 2.5, 9.6) as well as in DC (44, 611). 
One immediately recalls Acts 217 where we find kat eorat ev Tats 
€OXATaLS NUEpats as a quotation of Joel 31. However, Joel in MT reads 
}2 ’IM& with the normally correspondent reading of LXX eorae pera 
tavra. One can only assume that at this point the language of Acts 
shares the influences which were at work upon the language of the Qum- 
ran Essenes. 

1.4, 9f. These lines agree with the Damascus Document and the 
evidence from the excavation of the Khirbet Qumran cemetery attesting 
to the presence of women in the community. The reference to children 
and to marriage (I. 10) presupposes the existence of families among the 
Qumran Essenes. Pliny, Josephus, and Philo all testify that the Essenes 
renounced marriage and sexual relations, although Josephus points out 
that one branch did marry. Without question our documents come 
from the ‘‘marrying Essenes.”’?° It is clear (1. 10) that the earliest a man 
could marry was twenty years of age. This probably had something to 
do with the period of instruction (see Il. 8, 9). 

Objection has been raised to the translation of 1.11 which brings the 
wife of the young man into the meeting as a witness. Appeal is made to 
Josephus and Philo on the one hand, and rabbinic sources on the other 
hand, to show that: 1) the Essenes were ‘‘suspicious of women’ and 
2) that women were not permitted to testify. In reply one may say 
that with these documents at hand, Josephus, Pliny, et a/., must be 
viewed as secondary sources to be read and understood in the light of 
the Qumran documents, not vice versa. In the second place, it would 
begin to appear that one is not justified in using the rabbinic material as 
descriptive of Judaism as a whole of the two centuries preceding the fall 
of Jerusalem. There is in fact no biblical injunction against women 
giving testimony in court. Finally, it must be admitted that any other 
reading than that which we have adopted necessitates an emendation of 
text. To emend the text of the Qumran documents to make them con- 
form either to Josephus or rabbinic sources seems to this writer to be 
an erroneous methodology. 

1.6. The text is indented at this point with a small arrow to mark the 
division. As E. L. Sukenik” remarks, several paragraphing devices are 
employed to mark off sectional divisions. One of these is to indent the 
first line of the new section. In both the Thanksgiving Scroll and the 


7° Brownlee, BA, XIII, 65. 
™ The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University (Jerusalem, 1955), p. 26. 








pl. yaa". 
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manuscript of the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness, 
such indentations may be observed, ranging from a length of a few letters 
to half a line. They occur also in 1QS where, as here, they may be marked 
with an arrow. 

1.7. Here is found the first reference to the book HGY in the Qum- 
ran literature. Since this text clearly distinguishes between yod and waw 
we read an unmistakable » here. This is undoubtedly the same book 
as in DC (10 6, 13 2, 14 17), where, however, the reading seems to be 139.7? 
Since * and } are nearly identical in many Qumran documents we probably 
should recognize "37 as the original form and 12m as a corruption, especially 
as the former is a perfectly good Aramaic substantive form. Barthélemy 
seems to prefer Levi’s suggestion that the name of the book is related to 
mm ‘meditate.’ 2: is found as a personal name in Esther 2 s, 15 and might 
then be taken as the name of the author of the book. On the other hand, 
the Jewish practice of naming books according to the first words of the 
book would support the view that °:7 has to do with the contents rather 
than the authorship. 

1.8 ff. Instruction in the rules of the sect seems to begin at the age 
of ten and lasts for ten years, or until the young man is twenty, when he 
apparently is permitted to take his place among the members of the sect 
and to assume the other normal activities of one who has reached 
maturity. In this connection it is interesting to note that according to 
Pirke Abot 5 27 one may study the Mishna at ten years of age, be married 
at eighteen, and at twenty be ready for pursuing (a livelihood). 

1.12, 13. The ages — twenty-five for performing the services and 
thirty for trying a legal case — correspond to those in Num 8 % and 4 3 
although the latter has nothing to do with this particular activity. 
Obviously, however, there were definite age limits set as minimums for 
certain activities. 

1.19 ff.; 2.3-10. In addition to the limitation of age, infirmities of 
various kinds made it impossible for a man to function in the community. 
The mentally defective were not permitted to hold any responsible posi- 
tion in the sect although they apparently could participate in certain 
services (1.22). Furthermore, anyone who was lame, blind, deaf, dumb, 
or weak due to senility was not permitted to hold an office in the sect. 
Lev 21 17. refers to certain defects which prevent a man from serving as 
priest, including blindness and lameness mentioned in our text. The 
Qumran Essenes apparently extended the number of defects made ex- 
plicit which disqualified a person from performing certain official func- 


72 In the light of this new reading, one is reminded of R. H. Charles’s remarks (The 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1913], II, 825): “It is 
possible that we have in 1:77 a corruption of *n, i. e., Haggai.” The shift in the laryngeal 
and the presence of the article(?) in the sectarian reading still leave the equation 
improbable, however. The word 1:7 also appears in 1QH 11.2, 21. 
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tions. More than that, such a defective person was not permitted even 
to come into the sacred meeting. This seems to imply that “‘the sectarian 
council meetings had a ritual character and were therefore regulated by 
the laws of disqualification applying to the priests of the temple.’’”3 

1.12. In this line one is immediately reminded of Paul’s reference to 
the ‘‘pillars’’ of the early Christian church (Gal 2 9). There is a parallel 
here although Paul uses orvAos which corresponds to Hebrew “ny, 
masp rather than our nrno’. 

1.14f.; 2.1. The terminology here is identical with that found in 
Exod 18 21 and Deut 1 15. With the exception of ‘leaders of tens’’ we 
find some of these same divisions mentioned frequently in reference to 
the army of Israel, e. g., I Sam 8 12, 22 7; II Kings 1 9 #. In the latter 
passages it is clearly military terminology while in Exodus and Deu- 
teronomy the reference is to the administration of justice. ; 

The Qumran Essenes seem to have adopted this traditional terminol- 
ogy for their own leaders, combining something of the judicial and 
military spirit in these officials. The same divisions appear in the 
Manual of Discipline and in the Damascus Document but curiously, 
however, not in the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness. 
Probably we are to assume that these are titles but that there were not 
in a designated group the number of persons the title suggests. Probably 
“these figures can hardly be anything more than a rather wistful echo 
of scriptural language.”’” 

2.11-22. This section concerning the order of seating at the observ- 
ance of the sacred meal and the presence of the messiah of Israel is most 
exciting. Unfortunately the text is badly broken at this point and the 
interpretation is difficult, especially where details are concerned. 

As nearly as we can evolve the picture these directions are for the 
observance of the meal after the messiah of Israel has made his appear- 
ance. If our reconstruction is correct he is designated as ‘‘the head of all 
the congregation of Israel” (I. 12). However, when the text states that 
priests and the heads of the thousands sit before him it is not clear 
whether this is meant in a temporal or spatial sense. Others are also 
indicated as being present — ‘“‘the heads of the fathers of the congrega- 
tion with the wise men of the holy congregation” (I. 16). Furthermore, 
all are seated according to rank. The writer at first adopted a temporal 
interpretation but editorial comment has convinced him that this is 
impossible and that ‘‘the spatial interpretation is the only one that fits 
the text. Otherwise we would have to conclude from Il. 14, 15 that ‘the 
heads of the thousands of Israel were also seated before the messiah’ 
which would make him lower than a minor official.’’’5 


73 [Ed. Comm.] 
7% Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 231. 
78 [Ed. Comm.] 
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The sacred meal consists of bread and wine which must be blessed 
before being consumed. The tables are arranged with the bread and 
wine placed upon them. However, no one may touch the bread or the 
wine, not even the messiah, until they have been blessed by the priest. 
After that the messiah may take the bread but there is no indication that 
he is to give a blessing. After he has taken the bread the others present 
are blessed. It may be noted that the messiah does not take the wine 
and there is no indication that the others present partake of the bread 
or wine although that might be implied from Il. 18 f. 

There is no allusion to this sacred meal in the Damascus Document, 
but in the Manual of Discipline (6.4 f.) there is a brief reference indicating 
that the bread and wine must first be blessed by the priest, thus agreeing 
with our text. The special attention given to this meal seems to preclude 
its being simply a common meal and as Millar Burrows” points out ‘‘it 
seems to have an. eschatological character” perhaps being ‘“‘the escha- 
tological banquet of the rabbinic literature.”’ 

The relation between this Essene meal and the Christian sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is not altogether clear. That there was direct 
borrowing is not an established fact. However, without being extrava- 
gant in our claims, we probably are justified in holding the view that to 
the Passover and the Kiddush must now be added the sacred meal of 
the Essenes as a third possibility for understanding the origin of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


% The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 237, 265. 
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I 


S additional material from the Qumran Caves comes to light, the 
importance of these texts continues to grow apace. An excellent 
illustration of this truth is afforded by the material newly published by 
Barthélemy and Milik,*? part of which consists of two columns that 
Barthélemy calls serekh ha‘edah (1QSa). The editor believes that this 
document is to be distinguished from the previously published and now 
familiar serekh hayahad ‘the Rule of the Community’ and calls attention 
to several significant differences.2, He suggests that the serekh ha‘edah 
may reflect the standpoint of the Hasidim during the Maccabean wars, 
while the serekh hayahad represents a later stage in the history of the 
movement, possessing strong affinities for the Essenes. 

That the monastic tendencies in the sect were implicit in the be- 
ginning and gained in power may be demonstrated from an interesting 
passage in the document, commented on by the learned editor and since 
discussed by G. W. Buchanan, the full implications of which remain to . 
be explored. 

In describing the Essenes, both Philo and Pliny state that they re- 
nounced marriage on principle. Josephus, on the other hand, declares 
that the Essenes abstained from marriage on practical grounds and adds 
that one branch of the sect practiced matrimony because they regarded 
celibacy as threatening the preservation of the human race.‘ 


t D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I. Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, I 
(Oxford, 1955), ‘La Régle de la Congregation” (1QSa), pp. 108-18. 

2 Op. cit., p. 108. Thus the new document (1QSa), in contradistinction to the old 
(1QS), is marked by a preference for the term ‘dah as against yaad, calls its leader the 
‘chief warrior,’ myn 51> ¢w) as against o'33n (noxdp) Sy apap wna, is marked by a 
martial spirit as against an attitude of nonviolence, and refers to women and children in 
the “congregation” as against the semi-monastic structure of adults envisaged in 


serekh hayahad. 
3“‘The OT Meaning of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, ” JBL, LXXV (1956), 


114-20. 

4Cf. Pliny Historia Naturalis v.17; Philo, apud Eusebius Preparatio Evangelica 
viii.11; Josephus Antiquities XVIILi.5; Bellum Judaicum ii.8, paragraphs 2 and 13. 
See the succinct discussion of the sources in Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New 


York, 1955), pp. 244 f., 290 f. 
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The passage now published is of great significance both for the process 
of development in the sect and in suggesting a definitive solution to a 
long-standing biblical crux. It reads as follows: 


Col. 1.9-11 
He shall not come near to a woman, mnyt> awe bx [27P]> md 
in order to have sexual relations with her, 321 *2Dv05 
until his completing’ twenty years, 72 o["1]wy id nmbdin pd ond 
when he knows good and evil. yn [110] nyt3 


What is the meaning of the familiar phrase y) aw nya? Barthélemy 
interprets it as ‘‘the age of reason.’’ Buchanan similarly takes it to mean 
“the age of maturity, when one has sufficient experience and knowledge 
to be able to make important decisions.’"* Because of the juxtaposition 
of clauses in our passage, he concludes that this age is twenty. This 
meaning he assigns to all the OT passages where it occurs, like Deut 1 39, 
and the Immanuel prophecy in Isaiah (7 14 #.). He gives the same mean- 
ing to the phrase in the aged Barzillai’s reply to King David (II Sam 
19 36) and in the crucial passages in the Paradise tale (Gen 2 17, 3 5, 22), 
though he is conscious of the difficulties involved in interpreting the 
phrase in these last two passages in a chronological, intellectual, or moral 
sense.7 

The Qumran text and the OT passages prove mutually revealing and 
now enable us to give a definitive answer to a problem which is as old as 
biblical study itself. 


II 


Two decades ago, the present writer argued on a variety of grounds 
that all the usual interpretations of ‘‘the tree of knowing good and evil” 
in Genesis were unsatisfactory.’ The first and most obvious theory was 
to explain it as referring to ‘‘moral judgment, the capacity to distinguish 


5 In passing, Barthélemy’s suggestion that his emended reading nwo’ (for ned1), 
be vocalized as a construct noun millié'at, from a noun millia’ah (op. cit., p. 113) does not 
commend itself. The latter noun in Exod 28 17, etc., means ‘the setting of a jewel,’ not 
‘completion.’ The form nmin is a plene spelling for nxbp which occurs in the identical 
construction in the MT of Jer 29 10. Shewa mobile is frequently represented by yod in 
post-biblical texts. [There is no need to emend the text, however, since the first waw 
in nw accurately reflects the original « vowel of the infinitive form. Ed.] 

6 Op. cit., p. 114. 

7 Ibid., p. 118. 

* R. Gordis, ‘The Significance of the Paradise Myth,” AJSL, LII (1936), 86-94. 
Detailed bibliography on this problem may be found in M. D. Cassuto, La Questione 
della Genesi (Florence, 1934) pp. 37f., 151 f., 184 ff., 257 ff.; Me’adam ‘ad Noak (Jeru- 
salem, 1944), pp. 51f.; and B. Reicke in Journal of Semitic Studies, 1:3 (July 1956), 
193-94, n. 1. 
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right from wrong.”9 This view cannot be sustained for two principal 
reasons. Were the moral capacity lacking in Adam originally, before he 
ate the forbidden fruit, he could not justly be held guilty of violating the 
divine will. Disobedience is a sin only if a sense of right and wrong is 
presupposed. Moreover, it is inconceivable that biblical.thought, with 
its overpowering moral consciousness, could conceive of the Deity creating 
man without a moral sense, for that is the essence of his humanity.'° 
Nor can the “‘knowle Jge of good and evil” refer to all the secrets of 
nature, the entire gamut of knowledge, or even the magical arts, in 
short, a comprehension of “everything.”” This suggestion is effectively 
refuted by the biblical narrative itself, which describes how Adam gave 
names to every living creature (Gen 219-20). It is a truism that in 
ancient thought, including the biblical world-view, knowing the name 
‘of any person or object is tantamount to comprehending its nature. In 
Biblical Hebrew, Sm means ‘essence.’ Witness, too, the significance 
attaching to the divine Name in biblical and post-ibblical thought.™ 
Indeed, naming an object represents the knowledge that spells power, 
so that in the case of God or the gods it is equivalent to creation. Thus 
the Babylonian ‘Creation Epic,” enuma eliS opens with the familiar 


lines: ‘When on high, the heaven had not been named, and firm ground 
Entirely apposite is the usage in 


” 


below had not been called by name. 


9 Cf. Dillman, ad loc.; K. Budde, Die biblische Paradiesgeschichte (1932). Cf. also 
Paul Heinisch, Theology of the OT (Collegeville, Minn., 1950) p. 166; L. Koehler; Theo- 
logie des AT (Tiibingen, 1953), p. 158. 

10 Some have sought to save the popular concept of Adam’s innocence before the 
fall, by arguing that he possessed no serious moral sense at all and that he was simply 
confronted by an absolute prohibition and a threat, as a child might be forbidden to 
perform a given act. This view ignores the clear implication of Adam’s wisdom, which 
underlies his naming all living creatures, as well as the unanimous testimony of all 
biblical references and extra-biblical parallels, which, as we have noted, picture primal 
man as perfect in wisdom. Bs ; 

Moreover, the denial of a moral sense to Adam runs counter to the whole ethical 
spirit of biblical religion, which could not punish him and his descendants for an act 
for which he was not morally responsible. On this view, nothing would remain of the 
concept of man’s sin, which is the basic theme of the Paradise narrative, whatever 
other implications may or may not be drawn from it. 

1 So Wellhausen, Prolegomena®, pp. 297 ff. 

12 So Gressmann in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, X, 351 f. 

13 Cf. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon (New York, 1907), the references cited s. v.; 
Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in VT Libros (Leiden, 1951), p. 984a: ‘‘In many cases, 
3em JHVH means not only the name but the full being and power of Yahveh.” Cf. 
also P. Heinisch, Das Wort in AT und im Alten Orient (Miinster, 1922); J. Z. Lauterbach, 
‘‘The Belief in the Power of the Word,” HUCA, XIV (1939), 287-302. 

Of the importance of §¢m JHVH for Israelite belief and ritual, we have recently 
been forcefully reminded by Prof. James Muilenburg in his illuminating paper on 
“Psalm 20 and 21’’ read before the 1956 Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature. 





193-74, n. I. 
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Isa 40 26: “‘Raise your eyes on high, and see who created these. He 
brings forth their hosts in number, and calls them all by name.”’ There 
is no more than a suggestion here that Adam’s transcendent wisdom 
endowed him in some degree with a little of God’s creative power and 
made him, in a sense, ‘‘God’s co-partner in the work of creation’ (cf. 
B. Shabbat 119b). In sum, one cannot fairly explain away the clear 
inference that being able to name all living creatures meant that Adam 
possessed limitless wisdom before he ate of the forbidden frutt.'4 


™ After our paper was completed and sent to the Editor, a study entitled ‘“‘The 
Knowledge Hidden in the Tree of Paradise’ by Bo Reicke appeared in the Journal of 
Semitic Studies, 1:3 (July 1956), 193-201. One is grateful to the learned author on 
several counts, such as the bibliography on the subject (op. cit., note 1) which supple- 
ments Cassuto, his decisive rejection of the view which identifies ‘‘the ‘knowledge’ . . . 
with the knowledge of sin” (p. 201), and his emphasis upon the ancient suggestion that 
the tree of knowledge was a fig-tree. Particularly welcome is Reicke’s adherence to the 
view that good and evil is ‘‘a euphemism for the secrets of sex,’’ (p. 196) though he does 
not seek to explain the origin of the phrase. 

However, Reicke insists that ‘the sexual element seems to be part of a wider con- 
text” (p. 197) which he identifies as ‘‘the arts of civilization’’ (p. 198) so that the fall is 
a “usurpation of culture (the Promethean topic)” (p. 200). To establish a nexus 
between the motif of sex and that of the arts of civilization, he adds: ‘“‘An important 
presupposition is that human procreation is a principle of civilization’”’ (p. 198) 

He does not, however, make it clear what aspects of civilization he regards as 
relevant here. If ‘“‘the knowledge of good and evil’ be agriculture, the most natural 
view, it is contradicted by the biblical narrative, which states that ab initio Adam was 
charged with tilling and guarding the garden (Gen 2 15), and it is hardly comprehensive 
enough to be attributed to God (3 5, 22). 

If, as Bo Reicke’s reference to the Promethean theme suggests, ‘‘the knowledge of 
good and evil” is to be referred to all the technical arts of civilization, the difficulties 
are even more numerous. In the first instance, he is constrained to assume that Adam 
before the fall was totally lacking in wisdom. Following Cohon and other scholars, he 
maintains: 1) that “the rest of the OT has scarcely any references to the Paradise 
story” (p. 194), and 2) that “direct references to Adam asa holder of perfect knowledge 
are only met with in later Jewish-Gnostic speculation. ... But the Genesis story of 
Adam has not touched upon this” (p. 195). In the body of our paper, we have demon- 
strated the error of both contentions. Second, there is no indication of an accession of 
knowledge to Adam in these areas after his eating of the fruit, the only changes being 
associated with the domain of sex, the sense of shame, the sewing of girdles, and the 
procreation of children. Third, the discovery of the arts is specifically attributed in the 
Bible not to Adam but to the descendants of Cain: Jabal, ‘father’ of the arts of tent- 
making and herding, Jubal ‘father’ of music, and Tubal-cain, inventor of the use of 
metals (Gen 4 20-22). These are the authentic elements of the ‘‘Prometheus-motif.” 
Thus, according to Greek mythology, Athena taught the giant “‘architecture, astronomy, 
mathematics, navigation, metallurgy and other useful arts, which he passed on to 
mankind” (Robert Graves, The Greek Myths (Harmondsworth, 1955], I, 144). The 
omission of agriculture, which alone is directly related to procreation, is significant. In 
the most familiar form of the myth, it was fire that the Titan brought down to man, thus 
enabling him to make weapons and tools, to warm his dwellings, to introduce the arts 
and coin money. Cf., e. g., T. Bulfinch, The Age of Fable, (Modern Library edition; 
New York, 1934), chap. ii, p. 16. Fourth, to describe these arts as ‘‘knowing how life is 
increased and mastered,’’ as does Reicke (p. 201), appears to be a modern interpretation, 
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conception of Adam as a paragon of wisdom before the Fall is 
no late*midrashic fancy — it is both ancient, and, be it noted? universal 
in biblical and extra-biblical sources. It has left its traces in several: 
poetical passages in the OT as well, which, as is well known, often 
enshrine ancient mythological references, as has become clear from the 
Ugaritic epics. Thus Ezekiel in his prophecy against Tyre (28 12 #.) 
compares the Phoenician king in his glory to Adam in the Garden of 
Eden, aptly described by Cooke as ‘‘a glorious being, blameless by nature, 
gifted with wisdom and beauty.’*S Other vestiges of ancient Semitic 
mythology are also included, but the conception of Adam’s perfect 
wisdom is unmistakable: 


Son of man, 
Take up a lamentation for the king of Tyre, 
And say unto him: 
Thus saith the Lord God: 
Thou seal most accurate, full of on and perfect in beauty. 
Ezek 28 12 


Another reference to the perfection of Adam before the Fall occurs 
in Ps 82 6 ¢., which is to be rendered: 


I said: Ye are godlike beings, 

And all of you sons of the Most High. 
Nevertheless ye shall die like Adam 
And fall like one of the angels."® 


too sophisticated for the ancients, who did associate the fertility of crops and animals 
with that of humans, but would hardly regard metallurgy or music as part of the 
knowledge contributing to the increase and mastering of life. Witness the dissociation 
of the two themes in Genesis, where seven generations separate Adam from the 
progenitors of the arts of civilization. 

With all due appreciation of the insights in Reicke’s treatment, we therefore cannot 
regard as convincing his view of ‘‘the knowledge of good and evil” as representing the 
arts of civilization, when the theory is viewed within the framework of the biblical 
text and the world-view it expresses. 

s Cf. G. A. Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel (‘‘International Critical Commentary” 
[New York 1937]), II, 315 ff., who notes that “in Ezekiel the purifying process (of the 
old Semitic myths) has not gone so far (as in Genesis)’’; cf. also Cassuto, Me’adam ‘ad 
Noah, pp. 47 ff. 

6 It is inexplicable to us that modern interpreters have failed to recognize the 
proper noun in ’déddm in-this Psalm. Similarly Hosea (6 7) refers to his contemporaries 
as violating God’s covenant k*’édém ‘as did’ Adam,’ and Job (31 33) protests that he 
did not try to hide any of his transgressions k*’ddém ‘as did Adam.’ In view of the vast 
interest in Adam in post-biblical thought, we cannot understand the endeavor to ignore 
such references to him in the OT, particularly since the rendering ‘like men’ in these 
passages is exegetically inferior. 

On §artm as ‘angels,’ cf. Dan 10 13, 20, 21, 12 1 and the frequent rabbinic usage as 
e. g., ox bw ww (B. Pes. 118a) ‘the angel of fire’; o° bw -w (B. Baba Batra 74b) ‘angel of 
the sea.’ Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, p. 1627a. 

The mythological basis of this psalm has been exhaustively studied by J. Morgen- 
stern, ‘‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82," HUCA, XIV. (1939), 29-126. 
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Here the poet, who is castigating the judges of his time, speaks first of 
his former high veneration for their wisdom and probity and then of his 
present disillusion with them. In alternate parallelism (a:b //a’:b’) the 
psalmist utilizes two of the most ancient traditions of Genesis (chaps. 
3, 6), the fall of Adam (vss. 6s, 73) and the sin of the angels (vss. 6b, 7b). 
Originally he thought of the judges as virtually divine; now they are 
like Adam and the fallen angels after their respective transgressions. 

This conception of Adam is not limited to the OT. With many 
fanciful additions it is frequent in apocryphal, pseudepigraphical, rab- 
binic, and patristic sources, all of which picture Adam in his “‘innocence,’’’ 
not as an ignorant child, but on the contrary, as a paragon of perfection, 
endowed with transcendental wisdom, strength, and beauty.*? 

The biblical and post-biblical sources do not exhaust the evidence for 
this conception of primal man as the paragon of wisdom, for it goes back 
to the common heritage of all the Semitic peoples. In the Akkadian epic, 
Adapa, the son of Ea, whose name is equated with A-da-ap ‘man,’'* and 
who, like Adam, is tricked into losing the blessing of immortality, is 
described as follows: 


Wisdom... 
His command was indeed . . . like the command of Ea. 
Wide understanding he had perfected for him to disclose the designs of the land. 


To him he had given wisdom; eternal life he had not given him. 
Tablet A, Il. 2 ff.79 


The epic of Gilgamesh enshrines a rich storehouse of primitive mythol- 
ogy, from most of which Genesis has been purged. Yet here, too, the 
hero is pictured as superlatively wise and powerful: 


He should be our shepherd, 
Strong, stately and wise. 
Tablet A, col. E. 26, 27 
He is radiant with manhood, vigor he has, 
With ripeness, gorgeous is the whole of his body... 
Anu, Enlil and Ea have broadened his wisdom. 
Tablet I, col. 5. 15, 16, 222° 


The quest of Gilgamesh for eternal life, both in the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian versions, ends in failure because ‘‘the gods have decreed death 
for mankind, retaining life in their own hands.”””* 

\ 

17 Cf. the vast amount of material in all these categories assembled by L. Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia, 1913-38), I, 52-62, and V:5, notes 21, 22, 27, 29, 30. 
8 In an unpublished syllabary cited by E. Ebeling, Leben und Tod, p.27a. 

19 The material is conveniently accessible in the indispensable collection edited by 
J. E. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts (ANET; Princeton, 1950). Cf. E. A. 
Speiser, ANET, p. 101a. The arts referred to in the lines that follow in the epic are 
part of Oriental ‘‘Wisdom,”’ on the scope of which, cf. e. g. R. Gordis, Koheleth — The 
Man and His World (New York, 1951) pp. 16 f. 

20 ANET, p. 73b.  Ibid., p. 90a. 
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It is characteristic of the biblical world-view that Adam’s loss of 
immortality is not ascribed, as here, to divine caprice or envy, but to 
man’s own sin, a shortcoming that God would have wished him to 
overcome. 

In sum, our sources, Semitic,. biblical and post-biblical, are at one 
in conceiving of primal man as endowed with supreme wisdom and 
beauty before his misadventure. The theory that it was the fruit of the 
“tree of knowing good and evil’’ that conferred the knowledge of the 
world and intellectual maturity upon Adam is therefore decisively ruled 
out. 

The same objections hold with regard to a variant of this view, that 
the tree of good and evil refers to ‘‘the enlargement of capacity and 
experience, and ripeness of judgment, which distinguishes an adult from 
a child.’’? Adam is not a child in the garden of Eden, or he could not be 
held responsible for his disobedience. 

In view of the difficulties of each of these views, some scholars have 
had recourse to the convenient assumption that the narrative in Genesis 
2-3 represents a composite of two distinct accounts of the first sin.* 
Even protagonists of this approach recognize that the ‘‘evidence”’ for a 
double recension is only ‘‘more or less decisive’’ and even ‘‘precarious.’”*5 
In addition, analysis of each alleged‘ source makes it clear that the 
hypothesis creates more problems than it answers.”* Finally, the assump- 
tion made a generation ago that the alleged biblical redactor operated 
mechanically with his sources and could not be expected to have hdd 
any intelligent view of the material he used is now rightly rejected by 
contemporary research. Even if ‘‘sources’” were to be assumed, we still 
must come to grips with the conception underlying the ‘‘finished product”’ 
that we find in Genesis. It is recognized today that the architectonic 
structure of the pentateuchal narrative, and particularly of Genesis, 
cannot be the result of chance or of a ‘‘scissors-and-paste” method of 
compilation, but represents a religious and literary achievement of the 
highest order.?7 


32 Cf. H. Gunkel, Genesis? (1902), pp. 25 ff. Adam and Eve are not ‘sexually im- 
mature’ before eating of the fruit as a child might be; they lack sexual consciousness 
in toto. 

33 Cf. Ibn Ezra (on Gen 2 17) who correctly notes: ‘‘Adam (before the fall) was filled 
with knowledge . .. and was a great sage.” 

4 Cf. J. Skinner, Genesis (‘‘International Critical Commentary” [New York, 1925]), 
pp. 52f. The assumption that the narrative has not retained its original form or.order 
is still maintained by C. A. Simpson in his “Exegesis of Genesis,” The Interpreter’s 
Bible (New York-Nashville, 1952), I, 496 ff. 

9s Skinner, loc. cit. 

%6 The details may be found in the paper cited in note 8 (pp. 87 f.) 

27 This insight underlies the ‘‘synthetic’’ approach to the Pentateuch, which has 
made significant gains in the last decades. Thus, for example, it lies at the basis of 
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III 


In view of the inadequacies of all of these views, one conclusion 
emerges: the only conception of the “tree of knowing good and evil” 
that is validated by the Genesis narrative itself, besides being supported 
by biblical usage elsewhere and by the evidence of comparative religion 
and mythology, is that the tree of knowledge represents ‘‘sexual con- 
sciousness.” 

This view, which had been previously advanced by several scholars,?* 
did not win general acceptance, for a variety of reasons that need not be 
entered into here. By and large, the scholars who favored a sexual inter- 
pretation of the tree of knowledge failed to offer any substantial evidence 
in its favor, contenting themselves in the main with a casual phrase or 
two. 

When this view is adopted, however, it becomes clear that the two 
trees in the garden represent two roads to eternal life: eating of the 
tree of life conferred personal immortality upon the eater, while partaking 
of the tree of knowledge afforded the eater the vicarious immortality 
which comes from the procreation of children.29 That these are opposing 


Cassuto’s important Hebrew commentaries on Genesis and Exodus (Me’adam ‘ad Noah, 
Minnoah ‘ad Abraham, Perush ‘al Sefer Shemot (Jerusalem, 1944-52) as well as his 
Torat Hateudot Vesiduram §el Sifre Hatorah (The Documentary Hypothesis and the 
Composition of the Pentateuch; 2nd printing; Jerusalem, 1953). Cassuto demonstrates 
with a wealth of evidence that the Pentateuch reflects a unity of structure both in its 
details and its over-all form. Even if one does not accept Cassuto’s contention that this 
structure disproves the existence of originally separate sources for the Pentateuch, one 
cannot fail to recognize the unity of the biblical text as it has reached us, nor avoid the 
duty of comprehending its meaning in its present form. For a briefer example of the 
synthetic approach, available in English, cf. M. Buber, ‘‘Abraham the Seer,’’ Judaism, 
Vol. V (Fall, 1956). 

38 A sexual connotation for “the knowledge of good and evil” is assigned by Ibn 
Ezra (on Gen 3 16 won nxn dy wim nystA py Inxm); by Ludwig Levy (‘‘Sexualsymbolik 
in der biblischen Paradiesgeschichte,” Imago, V [1917], 163; his contention, however, 
that there was only one tree in the garden is expressly refuted by 3 22, which distinguishes 
both trees, a passage he is constrained to delete for the sake of his theory); by A. B. 
Ehrlich (in his Hebrew and German commentaries, ad loc., but without supporting 
evidence); by G. A. Barton (Semitic Origins, pp. 93 ff.), whe maintains that the fruit 
was an aphrodisiac; and by Hans Schmidt (Die Erzdhlung von Paradies und Stindenfall 
[1931]). 

29 Cf. J. G. Frazer, Folk Lore in the Old Testament (one vol. ed.) pp. 11-33, who 
recognizes that the two trees stand in contrast with each other. He therefore suggests 
that the original account told of a tree of life and a tree of death and that Adam was 
tricked into eating the fruit of the latter. This hypothesis makes a purely gratuitous 
assumption of a fundamental transformation of the tale, for which there is no evidence 
in the text. Moreover, it is noteworthy that while rivers, trees, and fruits of life are 
frequent in the folklore of the world (cf. A. Wiinsche, Die Sagen vom Lebensbaum und 
Lebenswasser; Frazer, op. cit.; Skinner, op. cit., pp. 58 f.), we find no tree of death any- 
where; man loses immortality simply by failing to avail himself of the life-conferring 
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patterns of life is recognized by modern psychological theory, in Freud’s 
dichotomy between the instinct of ego-preservation and the instinct of 
sexual experience. The contrast was, however, sensed by the ancient 
writers of the Gilgamesh epic. After Gilgamesh is denied personal 
immortality, the alewife offers him sage counsel, in a famous passage the 
full significance of which has not been noted: 


Thou, Gilgamesh, let full be thy belly, 
Make thou merry by day and by night, 
Of each day make thou a feast of rejoicing, 
Day and night dance thou and play! 
Let thy garments be sparkling fresh, 
Thy head be washed; bathe thou in water, 
Pay heed to the little one that holds on to thy hand, 
Let thy spouse delight in thy bosom! 
For this is the task of (mankind)! 
Old Babylonian Version, Tablet X, col. 3.6—143° 


This injunction is more than the counsel of carpe diem, as it is usually 
understood. He is being offered the consolation of an alternative, the 
admittedly less attractive road to eternal life through the medium of 
sexual experience and the procreation of children. 

That the phrase itself ‘knowing good and evil” means ‘sexual 
knowledge and experience”’ can be validated on philological and exegetical 
grounds.*! The verb ‘to know’ is a universal euphemism for sexual 
relations, cf. Hebrew y, Arabic ‘arifa, Akkadian lamddu (ida), Greek 
yryvwoKev, Latin cognoscere, noscere, notitiam habere. The phrase 310 
ym may be a merismus expressing the entire range of experience in this 
area, without any specific meaning attaching to the terms.:? 

On the other hand, we believe that the phrase may have originated 
in the two aspects of sexual experience, the normal (310) manifestations 
of the impulse and the abnormal (y). The variety and frequency of 


substance. Finally, the whole tenor of the biblical narrative, with its underlying con- 
ception of a beneficent Deity, runs counter to the possibility of the garden of Eden 
containing a tree of death. The great merit of Frazer’s view is his recognition of a 
contrast between the two trees in the garden. Our view likewise recognizes the organic 
relationship between them, without, however, doing violence to the received text or 
the spirit of biblical thought. 

3° ANET, p. 90a. 

3 It need not be emphasized that this proposed meaning for ys) 310 ny77 does not 
exclude the entire range of meanings that the substantives possess in Biblical Hebrew, 
such as of ‘right and wrong,’ ‘truth and falsehood,’ etc. It is noteworthy, however, that 
when the wise woman of Tekoa praises David for his wisdom, the verb is not yw" but 
yor ‘understand,’ yam awn youd (II Sam 1417). Similarly in Solomon’s prayer for 
wisdom, the verb is not y? but }’3 ‘distinguish,’ y1 sy ya and (I Kings 3 9). 

32 Cf. the comprehensive study of A. M. Honeyman, “‘Merismus in Biblical Hebrew,”’ 
JBL, LXX (1952), 22 ff. 
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variant sexual patterns are well attested in biblical narrative and law.33 
For the ancients, the line of demarcation between the normal and 
abnormal forms of sexual experience was by no means as distinct as it is 
in the modern world, at least in its official code.*4 

That the Qumran sect, which made personal purity, if not celibacy, 
a cardinal virtue, was well aware of these aberrant forms of sexual 
behavior, is clear from a passage in the ‘‘Scroll of the Wars of the Sons 
of Light with the Sons of Darkness” (sec. 7, Il. 3-5): nw mwyr ay? S12 
paw ay mondnd nooo mdenvp onxxs ominod wis’ mid ‘And every young 
lad and woman shall not enter their camps when they go forth from 
Jerusalem to go to war until their return.’3* 

As the editor of these eschatological texts, Yigael Yadin notes, “‘the 
intention of the sect was to remove any possibility of the temporary 
defilement of the warriors because of normal forms of impurity (cf. 
Lev 15 18 #.) and to remove the cause of male cohabitation (Lev 18 22, 
20 13).”" He also suggests that the limitation in the use for war of 
horses to the male of the species, o>? oro1D (sec. 10, 1. 11) may have 
been induced by the desire to avoid sodomy, though this is less certain.34> 

In sum, it is clear that both for biblical and post-biblical Judaism, 
the full gamut of sexual awareness included both its natural and unnatural 
manifestations. 

The specific connotation here proposed for y 31 ‘natural and un- 
natural,’ may be supported by two similar biblical passages. In the 
story of Lot’s difficulties with the Sodomites and in the equally primitive 
tale of the Levite from Mt. Ephraim and his concubine, who are attacked 
by the inhabitants of Gibeah in Benjamin, the townsmen demand that 


33 The prohibitions of abnormal forms of behavior, like sodomy and homosexuality, 
are found in Exod 22 18; Lev 18 22 ff., 20 15; Deut 27 21. As a legal commentary on the 
Pentateuch, the Talmud naturally deals with these negative injunctions as well; e. g., 
the Mishna, Sanh. 7 4 and Gemara, B. Sanh. 54a—58a; and see L. M. Epstein, Sex Laws 
and Customs in Judaism (New York, 1948), pp. 133-47. With regard to the relations 
between the sexes, rabbinic law recognizes the existence of a wide range of experience. 
Thus from the plural form of the construct in 7wx *39vD (Lev 18 22), the Talmud (B. 
Sanh. 54a) infers that both the usual and unusual modes are permissible (k*darkah, 
Sel6 k*darkéh); cf. B. Yebamot 34b and Tosafot s. v. veld’). Needless to add, these 
aberrations become highly infrequent in post-biblical days under the discipline of the 
Law. See Epstein, loc. cit. for details. On the other hand, it is highly doubtful that the 
temple orwsp (I Kings 14 24, 15 12, 22 47; II Kings 23 7) were sodomites, as is maintained 
by Epstein (op. cit., pp. 135 f.). 

34 Cf. the material assembled in E. Westermark, The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas (London, 1906-8), chap. xlvi, and in Hans Licht, Sexual Life of the Ancient 
Greeks (New York, 1952), as well as the frequent references to homosexuality and other 
aberrations in classical writers. 

3 Cf. Y. Yadin, Milkemet Bnei Ha’or Bib*nei HahoSekh (Jerusalem, i955), p. 300 
for the text, p. 66 for the editor’s comment. 

3b Cf. op. cit., p. 269 for the text, p. 66, n. 23 for the comment. 
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the male guest(s) be handed over to them oms nmytn (Gen 19 5); yt 
(Judg 19 22). In each case, the host replies 1y3n... 5 and expresses his 
willingness to offer up instead a woman to their lust. The latter phrase, 
as Ehrlich correctly noted, cannot mean, “do not do wickedly,” for 
violating the chastity of an innocent woman is surely an evil. Ehrlich 
therefore renders rightly “do not act unnaturally.’’s Now, if yn refers 
to the abnormal aspects, 216 would refer to the normal, and the phrase 
“‘knowing good and evil” becomes a stereotyped idiom encompassing the 
entire range of sexual experience.** 

This meaning alone is appropriate to all the biblical passages where 
the phrase occurs.37 It has long been noted that the only direct conse- 


3s Cf. A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebrdischen Bibel, Vols. I & III, ad loc. He also 
suggests the meaning ‘natural’ for 3» in Gen 1 3 and ‘unnatural’ for yn in Isa 14. We 
may add the same meaning for o’yp yx in Isa 14 20, in which the king of Babylonia is 
taunted as being ‘unnatural,’ in that his actions have succeeded in destroying his own 
land and people, rather than those of his enemies. 

The connotation ‘natural, unnatural’ for 31, yx, respectively, represents one more 
nuance of the broad constellation of meanings of these common Hebrew substantives, 
the full range of meaning of which, illustrated by abundant examples, may be studied 
in the lexicons. Thus Koehler-Baumgartner, s. v. 310 defines it as ‘good in every variety 
of meaning, pleasant, useful, efficient, beautiful, kind, right, morally good.’ BDB in 
its superbly organized article on 21» distinguishes a large variety of meanings: a) pleas- 
ant, agreeable to the senses (to the sight, taste, smell); b) pleasant to the higher nature 
(hence pleasing, prosperous); c) good, excellent of its kind, hence fruitful (of soil), 
choice (of vegetation), fat (of animals), pure (of minerals); d) rich, plentiful, valuable; 
e) appropriate, becoming; f) of man’s sensuous nature, hence glad, happy, prosperous; 
g) of man’s intellectual nature, hence good (of the understanding); h) of man’s moral 
nature, hence good, kind, benign; i) ethically good, right. Ben Jehuda, Thesaurus, 
p. 1850, defines 3 in the most inclusive manner nnd 74x NAW 1D KIND ‘that which is 
as it ought to be.’ The idea expressed in our modern idiom by ‘natural’ obviously 
falls within the scope of this definition; indeed, it may be subsumed under category e 
of BDB, ‘becoming, appropriate to man’s nature.’ 

36 Yet the terms 3 and y9 do not altogether lose their specific content, as Isa 7 15, 16 
“eschewing evil and choosing good” indicates. Hence the substantives are not ab 
origine a general phrase. 

31 Cassuto raises two objections to this proposed interpretation of the tree of 
knowledge: a) at the time when Adam was commanded not to eat of its fruit, the 
woman had not yet been created; b) the “knowledge of good and evil”’ is attributed to 
God (Gen 3 5, 22) and therefore cannot bear a sexual connotation. Neither objection 
is decisive. 

With regard to the first, the biblical narrative proceeds, in the very next verse after 
the prohibition, to the choice of a companion that will serve as Adam’s helpmeet (2 18). 
In the biblical account, the animals prove unsatisfactory, and so Eve is created for him. 
In the primitive sources upon which Genesis drew, the animals might well have sufficed 
as his companions, as is the case with Enkidu in the Gilgamesh epic, Tablet I, col. 4.2-5, 
cited in the text of our paper above. Cf. Speiser, ANET, p. 74a. Sexual awareness was 
accordingly possible to Adam even before Eve's creation. It was denied to him only 
because, possessing personal immortality, he had no need of the procreative faculty. 
Moreover, Eve's existence from the beginning is presupposed throughout the narrative. 
Thus the prohibition of the fruit of the tree of knowledge is never addressed to Eve, 
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quence of Adam and Eve's eating of the tree of knowledge is sexual 
awareness, the consciousness of their nakedness, which is followed by 
the sewing of girdles made of fig-leaves (2 25, 3 7). 

In Gen 3 5, 22, the eating of the fruit of the tree of knowtedive § is 
described as making Adam “like God, knowing good and evil.’”’ So long 
as Adam had access to the tree of life and could eat of the fruit, he would 
remain immortal.3* If now sexual awareness were added to him, man 
would indeed resemble God, for the human procreation of life is the 
counterpart of the divine attribute of creation. Moreover, we may 
recall that early biblical thought conceived of the o’mx +22 as possessing 
the procreative faculty, hence their liaisons with the daughters of men, 
described in Gen 61, 4.59 In primitive thought the gods are always 
pictured as possessing immortality in their own persons, as well as the 
sexual appetites and capacities of men. 

A striking parallel, hitherto unrecognized, to the biblical usage is 
afforded by a passage in the Gilgamesh epic that illumines both the use of 
the term ‘‘knowledge’’ for sexual awareness and the description of this 
attribute as making man “‘like God.” 

The mighty Enkidu, “born in the hills, who with the gazelles feeds 
on grass and with the wild beasts drinks at the watering place,’”’ meets a 
harlot, who arouses his ardor and with whom he spends six days and seven 


yet she is aware of the injunction and feels herself bound by it (3 2-3). Some commen- 
tators accordingly transpose the command, 2 16, 17, after 2 23 (so Simpson, op. cit., 
p. 496). This radical procedure is unnecessary; we have only to recognize that in the 
biblical narrative the prohibition of the fruit and the creation of Eve are simulta- 
neous. 

The prohibition of the fruit of the tree is mentioned before Eve's creation for reason 
of style — it is directly connected with the preceding passage: the tree was the last 
detail mentioned in 2 9; vss. 10-14 describe how the garden was watered, vs. 15 contains 
the command for Adam to guard and till it. Vss. 16 and 17 complete the instructions to 
Adam. 

Cassuto’s second objection, which goes back to Nahmanides, is dealt with above in 
the text of our paper. 

3§ The problem as to why Adam did not eat of the tree of life and thus achieve 
immortality before his expulsion is resolved by comparative folklore. The fruit of the 
tree did not possess the quality of conferring unending life upon whomsoever ate of its 
fruit once. Rather, one was immortal so long as one continued to eat of it. This seems 
to be a common characteristic of the “fruit of life.” Thus, the Germanic myth of ‘‘the 
twilight of the gods” tells that while the golden apples were within reach of the gods, 
they were youthful and happy. But when the giants stole the apples, the gods began 
to grow old and shrivel up, until Loki succeeded in bringing back the apples, whereupon 
the gods revived and grew young again. The phrasé in Gen 3 22 1" nbw jp implies that 
the apples are within easy reach, but not that ‘‘a single partaking of the fruit would 
have conferred eternal life” (against Budde, quoted by Skinner, op. cit., p. 88). 

39 Whether the term is to be rendered in these passages as ‘sons of God’ or ‘divine 
beings’ cannot be determined, nor is it certain that for the writer a distinction between 
the two existed. 
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nights. After he has had his fill of her charms, the animals who were his 
companions before, desert him. 


But he now had wisdom, broader understanding . . . 
The harlot says to him, to Enkidu, 
Thou art wise, Enkidu, art become like a god.*° 
Tablet I, col. 4, 29, 39, 34 


Obviously, the only change in Enkidu which has taken place is his 
sexual experience, on the basis of which he is now described as being 
“‘wise .. . having become like a god.” 

To revert to the biblical tale, when Adam and Eve had eaten of the 
tree of knowledge, their expulsion from the garden of Eden was in- 
evitable, if the basic distinction between God and man, upon which 
biblical thought lays such stress, was not to be obliterated. The divine 
hostility to man, which some scholars have found in the Paradise nar- 
rative,4* has no real basis in the text, properly understood. On the 
contrary, every feature of the tale, the planting of the garden, fruitful 
and well-watered, the setting of Adam in its midst, God’s solicitude in 
seeking a companion for him, the creation of Eve, and the permission 
granted Adam to eat of the tree of life, all reflect God’s unsentimental 
love of man that we inadequately describe as divine justice. But in- 
stead of meeting these marks of God’s favor with reverence and grati- 
tude, Adam permitted himself to be seduced into the sin of disobedience, 
from which flowed the consequences of suffering and mortality. 

In sum, the Paradise tale, seen in its setting, contains some of man’s 
oldest thoughts on life, death, and immortality. Had Adam not sinned, 
he would have remained eternally alive in his own person. His violation 
of the divine command brought death into the world and left man only 
with the compensatory and vicarious immortality that comes through 
children.” 


IV 


The other biblical passages, where the phrase “knowing good and 
evil” occurs, all receive their most natural and unforced interpretation 
on this view. In Deut 1 39, Moses refers to the very young children (7) 


4° Cf. the Akkadian version, Tablet I, sec. 5. Il. 29 ff. It is conveniently accessible 
in E. A. Speiser, ANET, p. 74. Speiser, ibid., n. 28, notes that “the general parallel to 
Gen 37 is highly suggestive.” We are able to go considerably further, in recognizing 
the specific character of the parallelism between the Akkadian and the biblical usage in 
two basic respects: the sexual connotation of “knowledge” and the description of this 
attribute as making man “‘like a god.” 

4 R. H. Pfeiffer’s indispensable Introduction to the OT (New York 1941), p. 164. 

«Cf. Ibn Ezra on Gen 41: ‘‘When Adam saw that he would not live in his own 


person eternally, it was necessary to propagate the race.” 
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and the somewhat older ones (0°23) who have not yet attained to sexual 
maturity, as being permitted to enter the Promised Land. 

In II Sam 19 36, no other view of the phrase is possible. Barzillai 
is not discounting his powers of judgment because of his old age;# for 
he is not being invited to the royal court to serve as a counsellor. The 
old man is emphasizing that his advanced years have deprived him of 
the capacity to enjoy the luxuries of court which David has offered him 
as a reward for his loyalty. The entire passage must be read: 


I am this day fourscore years old; can I discern between good and bad? can thy 
servant taste what I eat or what I drink? can I hear any more the voice of singing 
men and singing women? wherefore then should thy servant be yet a burden unto 
my lord and king? 


No longer can he find delight in food, drink, and music. Surely the third 
member of the triad of wine, women and song, could not have been 
overlooked by Barzillai.“ 

In Isaiah’s Immanuel prophecy, the recognition that the phrase under 
discussion has a sexual connotation produces a striking chronological 
sequence. Speaking in 734, the year of the Syro-Ephraimitic war, the 
prophet points to the pregnant young woman nearby and foretells that 
Judah’s foes would be exiled before her unborn child ‘“‘would know how 
to refuse evil and choose the good,” that is, become sexually conscious. 


This stage is reached at the age of puberty, roughly thirteen years. The 
Jewish rite of the Bar Mitzvah embodies this tradition. Isaiah is there- 
fore announcing in 734 that before thirteen years have passed the doom 
will have descended upon both Israel and Syria. The destruction of 
Samaria took place in 722, exactly twelve years later — surely a striking 
congruence of dates.“ 


V 


The signal importance of our passage in the serekh ha‘edah for biblical 
interpretation lies in the fact that here the phrase ‘knowing good and 
evil” is explicitly linked up with sexual experience and marriage, a 
meaning which needed to be inferred in the OT passages where it occurs. 

As for the Qumran Community itself, the negative form of the 
injunction is highly significant: ‘‘He shall not come near . . . except when 


# Cf. Buchanan, op. cit., p. 118. 

43 He is hardly emphasizing that he is too old for marriage and its responsibilities, 
as has been suggested in a private communication. The invitation does not contemplate 
a new marriage for the old man. 

4 To be sure, Damascus was destroyed earlier, in 732, but the prophet is announcing 
the doom of both enemies of Judah, Ephraim as well as Syria, cf. 7 16: ‘‘Yea, before the 
child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land of whose two kings 
thou hast a horror, shall be forsaken.” 
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he reach twenty years of age, etc.” Pharisaic Judaism, which looked upon 
procreation and the companionship of husband and wife as a sacred 
duty,’ favored early marriages, close to puberty.*® On the other hand, 
the Qumran sect sought to postpone marriage as long as possible and 
permitted it only when it could not safely be postponed any longer — 
at the age of twenty, when the sexual impulse is at its strongest. 

The meaning of our passage is illumined by a rabbinic passage which 
presents the diametrically opposed Pharisaic standpoint: 


Rab Huna follows his opinion, for he said: }3 0N7 mpyod NNT 35 
“He who reaches the age of twenty and 55 mw xv edd me ony 
does not marry, spends all his days in sin.” xpbo msy3 «.avaya «6yD’ 
Do you actually mean ‘sin’? At least in ‘nana yo 55 RON NOR JNYT 
the thought of sin! Raba said, “So the 9°37 Nn ]3) N37 WON .TVay 
school of Rabbi Ishmael taught: until the mw onwy sy dSeyow °25 
age of twenty, the Holy One, blessed be mpx¥D) MIA PID WKHIpA aw 
He, sits and waits for a man to marry. yw yD .7wRe Re ond OND 
When twenty is reached and he does not nmp’n DRX NBD Rd) Owyd 
marry, God says, ‘May his bones swell “ympxy 
up!" "47" 

The impatience of the Rabbis with those who postponed marriage 
until twenty is in striking contrast to the ordinance of the Qumran 
community, which does not permit marriage until that age. 


4S The biblical basis for these two functions of marriage is, of course, Gen 1 18 and 
2 18. Because companionship is an important purpose, rabbinic law urges the marriage 
even of aged, infirm, and sterile people. (Cf. Eben Haezer 23 5 and Isserles on 1, 3, and 
see R. Gordis, ‘‘The Jewish Conception of Marriage,” in Judaism [1953], II, 225 ff., 
esp. 232). 

Thus the Talmud (B. Yebamot 62b; B. Sanh. 76b) praises the man “‘who marries 
off his sons and daughters close to puberty’: Aw’ 4773 WNW3) 133: PIIDM... «339 WA 
qbax ode °> nyt sow ainsa vby ypwed soo jwwnm. 

Even the passage in M. Abot 5 21, npind mqwy mov }3 ‘eighteen — for the marriage 
canopy,’ is interpreted by Maimonides in his Code to mean immediately after his 
seventeenth birthday (Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot I[§uth, chap. xv). The passage in Abot, 
for all its familiarity, did not become normative either in law or in life except as a 
suggested outermost limit. It is attributed, incidentally, to a little known, unimportant 
sage, Judah ben Tema. The official teaching of Rabbinic Judaism, based on the various 
talmudic passages, is codified in the Shulhan Arukh, Eben Haezer (sec. 1, par. 2) as 
follows: ‘‘Every Israelite is commanded to marry by the age of eighteen and he who 
marries earlier, at thirteen years of age, has performed the commandment most excel- 
lently (ana107 yo mxp). But before thirteen he should not marry, because it resembles 
immorality. Under no circumstance should he pass twenty years without a wife. If a 
man has passed twenty years and does not wish to marry, the court compels him to 
marry, in order to fulfil the commandment ‘be fruitful and multiply.’ The practice of 
early marriages was widespread in the Jewish communities so long as the tradition re- 
tained unbroken authority, from talmudic times to the modern age, indeed, virtually 
to our own day in eastern Europe. 

47 Babylonian Talmud, Kiddu&in, 29b. 
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On the other hand, the standpoint of the Qumran ‘“‘congregation”’ 
bears a marked resemblance to the views of Paul, who likewise preferred 
celibacy, but conceded the necessity for marriage: 


Now concerning the matters about which you wrote, it is well for a man not to 
touch a woman. But because of the temptation to immorality, each man should 
have his own wife and each woman her own husband. ...I say this by way of 
concession, not of command. I wish that all were as I myself am. But each has 
his own special gift from God, one of one kind and one of another... . But if 
they cannot exercise self-control, they should marry. For it is better to marry 
than to be aflame with passion. 
I Cor 7 1, 2, 6, 7, 9 


The ascetic spirit, which finds moderate expression here in the effort 
by the leaders of the serekh ha‘edah to postpone marriage, continued to 
grow in intensity, until marriages were completely avoided by devotees 
of most of these sects. Thus, in the serekh hayahad, we find no references 
at all to family life,** a situation which is in harmony with the information 
in our other sources regarding the Essenes. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that both the Pharisees, who favored 
early marriage and the Qumran sectarians, who opposed it, were realis- 
tically aware of this major aspect of human nature, which poses a 
problem that our complex civilization has thus far failed to solve. 


48 W. H. Brownlee’s reading of o'v[2 ty "HD Sapa 513] in the opening lines of the 
Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (‘Bulletin of ASOR, Supplementary Studies,”’ Nos. 11-12 
[New Haven, 1951], pp. 6 f., 47 f.) is a purely conjectural restoration, which rests in 
part on his assumption of an identity between 1QS and 1QSa. This assumption is noM 
rendered highly unlikely; see our note 2 above. Even before the new texts were pub- 
lished, De Vaux hesitated to accept Brownlee’s restoration on stylistic grounds, while 
A. M. Haberman (‘Edah V‘eduth [Jerusalem, 1952], p. 57) basing himself on Sukenik 
restored opi armbdx 135)5. 





STUDIES IN THE HODAYOT — IV 
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HIS instalment? contains useful information about the angelology 
of the Qumran scrolls. This is not the place to discuss this subject 
fully. Besides, excellent studies have recently been published? on angelol- 
ogy as a whole. The interested student is urged to refer to Dr. Yigael 
Yadin’s comprehensive chapter on the angelology of the War Scroll. 
As Yadin rightly remarks} the War Scroll not only enlarges our knowledge 
of the system of angels prevailing in Israel at the time but also describes 
the activities of the different angels, their names and their functions. 

Biblical religion acknowledges only one God and hence all the powers 
and the functions which the Canaanites attributed to the different gods, 
such as the conduct of the celestial bodies and other phenomena of 
nature — are attributed to Him. M. D. Cassuto‘ remarks that secondary 
functions were assigned to God’s ‘‘messengers and angels.’’ The NT 
confirms that angels were created by God in vast numbers and in divers 
classes (Col 1 16; Rev 5 11). 

Another point worth noting is the reference to resurrection in the 
portion under study. There are numerous expressions for ‘‘eternity”’ 
in Qumran writings and especially in 1QS and 1QH, as well as for the 
ideas of ‘‘reward and retribution,’’ ‘future life,” and many others. In 
this material, however, there is a definite reference to the resurrection 
of the body.s 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor W. F. Albright, 
without whose continuous interest this work would not have been 
undertaken. 


'For other studies with J. Baumgarten, see JBL, LXXIV: 2 and 3 (1955), and 
JBL, LXXV: 2 (1956). 

2 Yigael Yadin, M*gillat milbemet b‘né '6r bib*né hdSek (Jerusalem, 1955), pp. 209-21, 
designated here as 1QM-Yadin; Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 
1956), pp. 261 ff.; Frank M. Cross, Jr., ‘‘The Council of Yahweh in Second Isaiah,” 
JNES, XII (1953), 274-77. 

3 Ob. cit., p. 209. 

4 Rabbi Hertz’s Jubilee Book (London, 1953), pp. 44 ff. 

5 See below PI. 40, 1. 34. For fuller treatment, see G. Vermés, ‘‘La secte juive...,”’ 
Cahiers Sioniens (1950), pp. 178 ff.; J. van der Ploeg, L’smmortalité de l'homme ...,” 
CS (1952), pp. 171 ff.; J. Licht, “The Doctrine of the Thanksgiving Scroll, I & II,” 
in Israel Exploration Journal, V1 (1956), 1-13, 89-101 and H. Bardke, RB, LXIII (1956), 


220-33. 
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Plate 40 
My heart, when they despise . . . : . ss sna ab 
And unsearcheable calamity spn pad Sm 
Annihilation with no [survivor] .. . An wo] pad ads 
Thou hast disclosed unto me... 2 ene Sandy 
. .. those who plead justice, PIS PDD... 
A people of... ee 
From a congregation of [nought] xl 1W) ND 
And from the company of violence. bon ™1pD1 
And Thou hast brought me NN) 
Unto the counsel of [the righteous]... . . . [?D°pTy] nxya 
... guilt TOWN... 
Verily I know that there is hope UPD wD TYTN 
For those that turn from transgression. ByyD a> 
And those who abandon sin... .. . 73 ANON "any 
... to walk about (7) in the way qv" qbann... 
of Thy heart, i945 
With no iniquity. by pad 
And I shall be comforted TOADNINI 
Above the roaring of peoples Noy yon by 


And the tumult of ki[ngd oms %m)>[ 2N]Jo pw dy) 

When they gather [together]. 9111] ODONTS 

(For) I k[now] that we ony[T] 

Thou shalt raise up for the (remaining) 8 aoayxpd orn 
few 


6 Perhaps ‘threat,’ see Pl. 36.6 (JBL, LX XIV [1955], n. 60). 

7 Restoring n*anv. Cf. Pl. 40.32. M. Wallenstein in BJRL, XXXVIII (1955), 
suggests the reading vp. 

* For the suffix nn see JBL, LXXIV (1954), 116) n. 3. 

» This is probably also the reading in Pl. 36.4 ptx 'n['>10]. See JBL, LX XIV (1955), 
n. 58, 

1° Restoring x[1w] nayp; although this phrase is not found elsewhere in Bible and 
Qumran writings, parallelism with opn no and the presence of x in the MS support this 
reading. 

‘Council,’ ‘company’ may also be used in a bad sense, o’y10 Tio Ps 643. The 
parallelism of 110 with my is also biblical, cf. Ps 1111. 

1 Cf, Ezra 10 2, and Pl. 37.20. 

3 Cf. Isa 59 20 and Pl. 36.1, 9. Also CDC 2 5, 20 17 and 1QS 10.20. 

“4 For this expression, cf. Eccles 11 9. This is a rare expression in the Bible but not 
in the Hodayot. Cf. 1. 21 below. 

ts For the suffix 19° see JBL, LXXIV (1954), 116, n. 3. 

6 Cf, Ezek 32 31. This form of the verb is usually followed by » cf. Isa 1 24. Wallen- 
stein reads nomn (?) (BJRL, XXXVIII [1955], 257). 

17 Cf. Isa 13 4. 18 Cf, Isa 17 12. 


19 Reading 1m as in II Sam 10 15. 
20 Same as 4y1D, usually ‘a small thing,’ ‘a few men,’ cf. Gen 19 20; Job 8 7. There 
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A remnant among Thy people mDoya MND 
And a survivor in Thine inheritance. mondbrma maNw 
And Thou hast purified them oppin) 
So as to be cleansed from guilt. mowxd snwmd 
For all (9) their deeds 9 omvyo did wD 
are in Thy truth MINOR 
And with Thy kindness Thou shalt oMewn 7T0N3) 
judge them; 
With the overflowing of (Thy) oon joa 
compassion, 
And the abundance of forgiveness. mambo a0 
And according to Thy word, in order omimnnd ADDI 
to instruct them, 
And according to the integrity of Thy 10 TDNON “VYwYD) 
truth 
To establish them by Thy counsel, monxya orond 
For Thy glory and for Thy sake mayo) man395 
hast Thou done (this), [an] wy 
To [magni]fy the Law. \ man *4[ 12] 
And...to...(11) the men of Thy 11 We... Pe 1 
counsel, monsy 
In the midst of the sons of men, O78 32 FINI 
To recount Thy wonders unto ody mad spod 
everlasting generations: mo-mNdp? 
And on [Thy] mighty acts [n>"}mN323) 
They [meditate] (12) ceaselessly, 12 navn prd 2>nn[1w0"] 
So that all peoples shall on dy 1 
acknowledge Thy truth, 7DNON 
And all nations Thy glory. mamas ord dy) 
For Thou hast brought... .. . AMAA D 
And Thy [glory] ma 191} 
To all men of Thy counsel, 13 monsy -wix dy55 
And in the lot together am $23) 
with the angels of the Presence. 23099) °DNdD oy 


may be here a reference to Zion (cf. Ps 42 7). It is possible to render ‘for a little while,’ 
cf. Isa 63 18. 

1° Cf. Isa 42 21. Perhaps for bytinb. The he of the hiphil is frequently omitted in 
Qum: « literature, but the yod rarely. Cf. 1QIsa* 57 15 nnd for nvnny and 1QpHab 
4 13; 1QS 8.9 and in MT, II Sam 19 19; Jer 37 12. 

22 Cf. 1QH PI. 45.5 for identical passage. The reading in the MS can be inr rather 
than 107" in ’Osér Ham-M*gillét. It is a polel form of mv. Cf. Ps 143 5 where the pre- 
Position 3 is also used. 

23 Cf. Isa 63 9 12» yxbo. The sect had an elaborate angelology. See 1QS 3.13 ff. 
This name appears twice in Qumran 1QSb 4.25 and 4.26: 0» qNbo and oD *oxbD 
respectively. It is regularly found in apocryphal literature. See Jub 31 14; Test Lev 4 2 
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And there is no intercessor . . . .. Pd Sona *pbp pw 
...an (angel) announcer... 14... 9 TID awin]*® .. 
ere. eee 
And they shall return Iw Om 
According to Thy glorious word mIN3> 7p 
And Thy princes (angels) shall Ama 4A Ww VM 
be in the lo[t of the holy ones]... 29[ D WIT? 
(It) has flourished as the [blossom of sp']¥> MD 
the field unto] eternity, 15 ohiy ap aTwA 
To enlarge a twig unto foliage of smpyd ax) bab 
eternal planting. sodiy nyu 


and others. It is noteworthy that Father de Vaux’s lists of the Scrolls (“Le travail 
d’édition des fragments manuscrits de Qumran,” Revue Biblique, LXIII [1956], 49-67) 
include three apocalyptic MSS on 0°97 41xdp ‘the angel of presence,’ and several others 
on o1bvn qNbp ‘the angel of peace.’ These different names for the angels, mentioned in 
the Qumran texts, were known in rabbinic literature. 

4 y*bp ‘interpreting angel,’ ‘intercessor,’ a word with several meanings; ‘interpreter’ 
in Gen 42 23 is supported by LXX: epunvevs or epunveurns. Canney rightly points 
out that y>o “here denotes some official intermediary or go-between” (AJSL, XL 
[1924], 137). Again in Isa 43 27, we render 7°x*bp ‘spokesmen,’ ‘mediators,’ rather than 
‘interpreters’ of the word of God. K. Marti (Das Buch Jesaia, p. 274) suggests the word 
refers to the prophets who were basically ‘mediators,’ and ‘speakers,’ and not neces- 
sarily ‘interpreters.’ The expression *x*¥n3 in II Chron 32 31, or its parallel passage in 
Isa 39 1 should be understood in this light. Finally Job 33 23 clearly refers to ‘an angel,’ 
‘a mediator’: y*bo and 4xbp are in apposition. H. N. Richardson concludes, ‘The 
angel does not come either to interpret from one language to another or to explain the 
significance of life’s experiences. His sole function is to inform man of his rights, etc.” 
(‘Some Notes on y*) and its Derivatives,” Vetus Testamentum, V [1955], 169). 

3s Read bénayim, cf. Gen 42 23 and I Sam 17 4. 

6-2 Wallenstein reads ‘reporter,’ adding that this word is found only in Aramaic 
in Dan 3 4 and 10, 5 9. The word however is not Aramaic, but a loanword from Greek 
xnpvé. It is very likely that the word is kdréz ‘announcer’ referring to special angels 
who minister befo.s God. This root m2, referring to angels, is often found in rabbinic 
literature. Cf. Tanhuma Mi8patim 19; Esther I to 6 12; Deut R. 4 and Pesadhim 113a. 

27 Reading ‘p> ‘as the word of,’ ‘according to the command of’ as in I Chron 12 13. 
7) meaning ‘command’ is common in Biblical Hebrew. Cf. Num 14 41; Prov 8 29. 

28 >"> ‘princes’ referring to angels of high rank. Cf. Dan 121 bia 107 dean, 
10 13, 10 20; where -w refers to ‘patron-angel.’ In post-biblical Hebrew -w is regularly 
used as ‘guardian-angel.’ Cf. Exod R. s.2; Pesahim 118a; B. Bath. 74b and others. 
Yadin, op. cit., p. 211 points out that the ‘dominion’ or ‘rule of angels’ was termed 
nwo; cf. bx» nwo 1QM PI. 18.6, 7. 

29 For this expression cf. 1QS 7.11. Perhaps we should read [1m >]>3. Cf. above, 
1. 13. 
3° Cf, Isa 406. The letter » after the x is quite clear. 3t See n. 21. 

32 »¢py> ‘for branches of,’ ‘for the foliage of,’ is an Aramaic loanword. It is found 
only in Ps 10412. In Qumran writings it is common for the quiescent 8 to fall out. 
Cf. Pl. 39.10, 139°) for 1398" ‘and they lay in wait.’ Cf. also 1QIsa* 37 29 nna for 7nxa; 
1QS 3.8 invn for inxwn. There are instances in MT, e. g., Jer 8 11; IT Sam 22 40. 

33-33 Cf. 1QS 8.5, 9.8. 
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And it shall spread (its) shade upon we dn by aby bx 
a 
Unto [heaven]... 16 ...([D'N]e ay 
[And all] its roots unto the deep, on ay yew [2191] 
And all the rivers of Eden py mam S13) 
[Shall water its branches] ym{*]5[7 12w"] 
And it shall become... 200 9 TPM 
[Un]searchable ... over the universe 17 ban by... apn [1x2] 
unto no end, DDN pad 
And unto Sheol... 26 FIND TY) 
[And] it shall be a spring of light, wR Pyo mn[1] 
For an everlasting (18) fountain, 18 odhiy pod 
Inexhaustible. som pd 
By the flames of his light, 3 °3"3aw3 
All the s[ons of iniquity] shall ya 51> yD? 
burn away. [ ?nnwR 
[And it shall become] a fire consuming nayia oxd [nn] . 
All the men of (19) guilt 19 mow cw diD3 
Unto utter destruction. mb> 7y 
And those, who adhere to my Ds) ADM 
testimony *NTIyN 
Have been enticed by [deceit]... [mm joa imp 
...in the service of righteousness. pis nvsaya... 
But Thou, O God, Thou hast com- onus bx an 
manded them 20 
To profit from their ways, omoa S yim 
In the way of [holiness], s[wT]p 7773 
Wherein [they should go]; ma 3192") 
And the uncircumcised, the unclean now Say) 
and the violent, yr) 
Shall not pass through it. 21 smayay? ba 
But they have deviated from the way 47719 IwyIDN 
of Thy heart, mad 
And in calamity . . . they shall faint. 3yD>>... MTD 


34 ‘Shade’ for protection. Cf. Isa 492; Ezek 17 23; Ps 36 8; and Dan 49, 11, 18. 
LI. 15 and 16 have a reminiscence of Ezek 31 3-9. 

3s There is clearly an allusion to Isa 35 8, and hence the reading is justified. 

36 There is enough space for at least nine letters. Cf. Deut 1 33; Neh 9 12, 19; and 
II Chron 6 27. 

37 The insertion of } after the first letter of the root is common in Qumran texts and, 
especially in imperfects with suffixes. Cf. 1QS 6.14 nwa; 1:5 w 10.13. The majority 
of these occur in x’D verbs: 1mwn; b>1Kn; etc. Cf. Yalon, Kiryat Séfer, XXVI (1950), 
193 and M. Gottstein, JJS, IV (1953), 106. 

38 w1p>" for 1n09°. The silent x added after a long vowel at the end of a word is 
common in the Qumran writings, 1QIsa* 57 14 spy for ‘py and 1QpHab 2.6 xwpr’. It is 
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For a counsel of Belial (22) is 
with their heart... 

... the craft of wickedness, 

They shall wallow in guilt. 

(And) [I was] as a sailor in a ship 

When the seas tossed up (23) their 
waves in rage, 

And all their breakers have 
roared upon me. 

The distorted spirit ... 

[And there is no] respite to restore 
the soul, 

Nor (24) is there path to straighten 
a road 


byrba sopyr 
...0395 oy 

myw7 navn... 

mowxa vddyan> 

mnxa bps “n[ vn] 

omd) on myra 


*by omsawp d1D1 
10n 

2 “OY Mm 

aend pop [TRI] 
a) 

awd non pris 
7 


Upon the surface of the waters. “orp 1p by 
And the abyss roared at my anguish, *nmoxd oN On 
And [I approached] the gates “ye Ty “(Av 
of death, mp 
And I was (25) as one who comes unto Vy NBD WAN 
a fortified city; 4X0 
And strengthened by a high wall 72.w) MINA “nyn 
Unto deliverance. vbp ay 
And 1... Thy truth, O my God, *y “a non[a] .. . wre? 
For Thou settest (26) a foundation 41D OMN ANN °D 
upon the rock, yoo by 
And a plummet on the line of wey Sp by spp» 
judgment, 


also found in the middle of words and, strangely enough, even after a short vowel: 
1QIsa* 42 19 ay for ny and 30 31 nox for n>°. Cf. in MT: wp: for »p2 Joel 4 19 and 
Jonah 1 14; oxp Hos 10 14 and x1 Neh 13 16. 

39 Reading ya‘as, a segholate noun. Cf. pno p 1QS 3.5. 

4° Compare Il. 22-23 with Pl. 37. 

4 Referring to ‘sea.’ Cf. Jonah 1 16. # Probably onyiy mm as in Isa 19 41. 

4-4 An allusion to Isa 43 16. “ Cf. Ps 107 18. 

48 Cf. Ps 31 22, 60 11; II Chron 8 5. 

4 ‘Strengthened,’ a niphal participle of ry, with active meaning. The niphal of ny 
is not found in the OT. The form ny) corresponds to }123 from 113 ‘understand,’ ‘discern,’ 
and to }133 from ))> ‘establish.’ 

47 Cf. Isa 30 13; Prov 18 11; and PI. 41.8. 

48-48 Perhaps reading n>nox3 [anpjon. Cf. Ps 31 8. 

4° For no ‘foundation.’ Cf. Pl. 41.9 where *no is clearly parallel with *n'230; also 
B. Sanhedrin 92b where ‘no is used for 0’. See, however, Yadin’s note on no (reading 
ao), JBL, LXXIV (1955), 42, relating to Pl. 36.22. 

5° See below PI. 40.36. 

st ‘Line of buildings,’ cf. Isa 28 17 nvpwod apt 1p> vpn ‘now. Wallenstein (BJRL, 
XXXVIII [1955], 263) translates 1p ‘abode,’ referring to Qimhi (Séfer haSSordStm sub. 
mp), who renders 1p) 1p Isa 28 17: }"23 71M 7°23. 
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And a weighing s[tone] 

To [beco}me tried stones of my 
he [a ]rt, 

[A tower of] (27) strength 

So that it shall not shake. 

And all those who come unto her 

Shall never be moved. 

For no stranger shall come [in it]; 

Its [doors] are protecting doors 
with no (28) entry, 

And mighty bars which cannot be 
broken in sunder. 

No (marauding) troops shall enter 
with their weapons of war 

Until all [the swords] (29) of 
the wars of wickedness shall be 
consumed. ; 

For then the sword of God shall hasten 
the period of judgment, 

And ail His true children 

Shall be aroused to [destroy the sons] 
(30) of wickedness; 30 

And all the sons of guilt shall no 
longer be; 

And the mighty shall bend his bow, 

And he shall break the siege (31) 
wide open... 


s2-s2 Cf, Ps 61 4; Prov 18 10; and PI. 41.8. 
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[als ndpen 


fajad na vax mad 


ny [271n] 5S? 

Syryinn sib 

mea dy> 

symp b54 

$s[ 712] Tr war xd °D 

po ends [N27] 
nap prd 

wdd ny omrarsé 
syq31y” 

m7 ma d3 
inonbn »5>93 

[maqjn di on soy 
myw mondo 


bx aon wnn mi 
vEwD *ypa 

Sn[n]x 2a S131 

[499 onal> rny> 
ny 

xd mover va 519) 
ny ym 

inewp Na Ww" 

... 78D MND 
... am 


83 For yrytin hithpalpel of yur. Cf. below Pl. 41.9 and 1QS 8.8 and probably 1QS 
11.4 (following the reading of H. L. Ginsberg and W. H. Brownlee, BASOR [‘‘Supple- 


mentary Studies,’’ Nos. 10-12], p. 43). 


s4-84 This expression with $3 is very common in Psalms. 


ss [2] makes good sense and the context requires something like it. 


s6-s6 Cf. Isa 45 3. 
57 Of time, ‘as long as,’ ‘until,’ cf. Ps 72 5. 


58 This verb usually takes a direct object, cf. Isa 5 19, 60 22 and Ps 55 9. The use of 
a preposition with the direct object after a transitive verb is common in Qumran non- 


biblical texts. Cf. 1QH Pl. 41.27; 1QpHab 9.11. 


39 ‘Period,’ ‘season.’ For an exhaustive discussion of this word see the excellent 


article by N. Wieder, JJS, V (1954), 22 ff. 


60 ‘His true children,’ cf. Isa 38 19; certainly not ‘the children of His maid-servant.’ 


Perhaps this is the reading in Ps 86 16 and 106 16. See also BJRL, XXXVIII (1955), 

263. This expression is frequentiy used in Qumran texts: nox 13 1QS 4.5, 4.6, 11.6; 

1QH PI. 41.30, 43.9, 44.10, 45.11. Cf. also nox7 ‘wm 1QpHab 7.10; nox *m7 1QS 4.23; 

nox “ty 1QS 8.6; and even nox qxbo 1QS 3.24. (For an interesting comparative study of 

the use of nox see 10M- Yadin, p. 228 and A. M. Habermann, ‘Edé we ‘Eddt, pp. 127-28.) 
& Cf. 1QS 4.20. 
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With no end. 
Yea, even the everlasting gates, 
To bring forth the weapons of wars 
So that they waxed mig [ht ]y 
from border to [border]... 
[And there shall be no re ]fuge 
For the intent of guilt. 
Unto utter destruction they shall be 
trampled down, 
And there shall be no [remnant] 
[And no] hope, in the abundance of .. . 
And unto all the mighty ones of wars 
There shall be no escape. 
For unto the Most High God... 
And those who lie in the dust 
Have lifted up their standard-pole 
And the worm of men have raised 
the ensign 


[And the tyrants shall be cJut off 


In the wars of strangers. 

And the one who brings on a scouring 
scourge, 

Shall not enter the fortress... 

... unto a white plaster 

And as a plummet it shall not... 


YP 1S 
py “sy 
mondo 55 wind 
Wn) sy" 

[np] 7y AXpo 
wd[9n Pai] 
mown ax 
sao» Sabob 


[n-Ww]w pr 

3193 mpn [X21] 

mondp maa didi 

DID TR 

woe 7.6087 Poy ded oD 
Simpy 2D 

} ww" 

we Sono nydimés 


Sf ox Ww) anno[n}* 
6897 mondo 
mw Yayo 

Som 
...sa03 ma 53 
mend 2.5... 
22 RD MO DDD 


62 Here used as an adverb, a common use in Qumran writings. Cf. 1Q9M 1.12 
mba nondvnd; 9.6 ava 49799; CDC 82. Cf. also II Chron 12 12. 
6s The pausal form in the middle of a sentence is regularly found in Qumran writ- 


ings. There are numerous illustrations. 


& The reading in the MS may well be sy "2510, cf. Isa 2619. Nevertheless the 


construction of .2y 32” is found in Job 7 21, 20 11, and 21 26. This is a clear allusion to 
resurrection, a belief highly developed by the Sect. 

6s-6s ‘The worm of men’; this expression is taken from Isa 41 14 bxw’ "np apy’ nydin. 
Wallenstein aptly paraphrases “the worm-eaten bodies.” It is also found in Pl. 45.12. 
Cf. Ps 22 7 and Job 256. The plural verb is puzzling. 

6 A very commone xpression in the OT, especially Isaiah. Cf. Isa 5 26, 11 12, 13 2, etc. 

67-67 Cf, Ezek 21 12 0°) *y*"y O77 IMN7D"). 

68 Reading ov rather than ot? in Sukenik’s transcription. o'7 is found parallel 
with ovx’ny, cf. Ps 545; Ezek 3112. There are several passages in the OT referring to 
on rather than ot? invading or overwhelming the country. Cf. Isa 1 7, 615; Jer 51 2; 
Ezek 30 12; Lam 5 2. 

6s ‘A scouring scourge,’ an expression found only in Isaiah: 28 15, 18. 

7° It is found several times in Ezekiel’s vision (chap. 13) applied to a wall. It is also 
used figuratively of the false prophet, Ezek 22 18. 

™ ‘A plummet,’ ‘a girder.’ The word is found only once in the OT, Hab 2 11, to 
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Plate 41 


As for me, I have become dumb [as a 
ewe lamb]... 

... (my) [ar]m, is broken from its 
shoulder-joints, 

And my foot is sunk in mire. 

My eyes are shut from seeing (3) evil, 

My ears from hearing of bloodshed, 

My heart was appalled at the thought 
of evil. 

For (they are) base, 

When there appeared the intent 


+ [2173] *NDVND ON 


Mpo naw 7y[111] 


*y9 yaaa “ysym 

yr MN Ww -yry Ayw 

TIED yowd *INNT7 

nanan 7335 Bown 
yn 

byrba 1D 

sx7* Sym py 


of their threat, Stony 
Then all the foundations of my Sune nd FYI 

structure were shattered — *m 2D 
And my bones were out of joint, pn’ 8pxy1 
And my bowels were lifted up vy 8>p>n) 


which the writer of the Hodayot alludes. It is more commonly used in the Talmud as 
‘girder’ (Jastrow, Dictionary, s. l.). 

7 Cf. Isa 53 7. The lower halves of the letters 3, 1 of bn>> are clearly visible in the 
MS. 
73 For this probable reading, cf. Pl. 42.34 mypo syria aawm. [Cf. Job 31 22 *yrm 
3avn 3p ‘and my arm is broken out of its socket.’ Ed.] 

%4 The verb is probably the hophal form, though we would expect scriptio plena. 

78 The word ys is found only once in the OT (Jer 38 22), a passage identical with the 
one here. The form y333 is a clear illustration of dittography. Wallenstein points out 
a similar dittography in Isa 44 4 (BJRL, XXXVIII [1955], 250). 

7% ‘Were shut,’ doubtless from yyw not myv, as 130 from 330. 

71-7 This clearly alludes to Isa 33 15 o°D7 pinyD 1:18 OUR; however, yyw is not found 
with }7x. 

1 Reading hoSSam, hophal of anv. Cf. also Ps 143 4 with reference to ‘heart.’ The 
hophal of the verb is found in several places. Cf. Job 21 5; II Chron 36 21. 

79 Cf. Ps 56 6; Prov 15 26. ; 

% For a discussion of the significance of this word, see JBL, LXXV (1956), 111, n. 43. 

#8: ‘The intent of their destruction,’ taking hayyd as equivalent to hawwé. Cf. the 
kethib for Job 6 2. Yadin (JQM-Yadin, p. 232) reads onna and not as the transcription 
onvn. For the whole phrase cf. 1QH PI. 39.32. 

82 Niphal of yyn, an Aramaic loanword equivalent to Hebrew ys>. 

83 ‘Foundations,’ often found in 1QH (Pl. 37.1, 12, 35). It is not in the OT, cf. 
Aramaic xvi, x’vir, Syriac eSyathd. Cf. also Yadin, JBL, LXXIV (1955), 41, n. 12. 

84 Cf. Ps 22 15. 

§s It is also found in 1QS 4.20, 21, and in Qumran Cave I, 36.14.2; twice in Hodayot, 
Pl. 39.28 and Pl. 41.4. The root is not found in the OT. After exhaustive research, 
J. Baumgarten and I reached the conclusion that the word meant ‘bowels, inner parts,’ 
and in almost every place where the word is found, this translation makes good sense. 
The suggestion that the root on is a secondary root of on> (Qumran Cave I, p. 139) is 
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Like a ship, in the fury (5) of a 5 Aya NN 
deafening wind; S6erypan 
And my heart was utterly distraught, m0 nd oF 
And a distorted spirit confounds me, yybsan ony mn 
Because of the threat of their trans- DyyD nnn 

gression. 


unacceptable since o5n is consistently found. The association with Aramaic kettm 
‘dark, red,’ and kitmd ‘bloodstain’ is farfetched. It is for this reason too that it is 
difficult to accept the suggestion that *p>n is a scribal error for *on> (R. Marcus, JNES 
[1952], p. 207). Brownlee’s rendering of 113 1D>nd ‘from the midst of his flesh’ (BASOR, 
(‘Supplementary Studies,” Nos. 10-12], p. 17 n. 40) is no doubt correct though his 
explanation that 1» (for >) is apparently a poetic particle is not convincing. S. Iwry 
suggested a reading *o>nb for *D2nd (Ibid., p. 17, n. 40), but this is not the reading in the 
texts. A. M. Habermann ingeniously reads 1p5nb in 1QS 4.20 as mittéké¢mé, and amends 
it to 7)nd in view of the following word which requires a preceding construct (‘Eda 
we'Edut, p. 69). 

At the time of publication — 1951 — no other texts containing this root were 
published; now that the word has been found in several places, it is clear that this root 
was known at the time of the writing of the scrolls. There is little doubt that the word 
pn meaning ‘middle’ was known to Hebrew scholars of older days. E. Castello (Lexicon 
Heptaglotton (London, 1669], p. 3895) includes this word in his Lexicon and compares it 
with tukém*“* (?), and takam“* meaning ‘montes,’ ‘via,’ but also ‘medium hominum,’ 
‘middle.’ Yadin (JBL 195” pp. 40-43) infers this meaning. While I do not accept 
his etymological explanation of the word, I admit that the association of this word o5n 
with m1p21n is ingenious and plausible. In Pesikta Rabbathi 23, there is a mention of 
this word relating to a special Sabbath delicatessen dish, made from bowels, a dish still 
much enjoyed by orthodox Jews. See Lexicon obvn qyy, s. 7. The plural o’d2n is used 
as ‘middle, midst.’ Just as 35p means both ‘inward part (of human body, physical 
sense),’ cf. Gen 25 22, Job 20 16 (parallel with ‘bowels’) and ‘midst’ so o5n assumes both 
meanings, ‘inward part (of body)’ and ‘midst.’ (See also JBL, LXXV [1956] 118, n. 28.) 

% ‘Fast wind,’ found in Jonah 4 8; but it is out of context here. 
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SIGNS' AND WONDERS 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 
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HEN NT writers wished to refer to signs and wonders, they had 

at their disposal at least four Greek words: epyov, duvvauts, 
onueov and repas. All of these are used many times. Epyyov means 
simply an act, deed or work, especially a good work or an evil work. 
On occasion also it is used to refer to a supernatural work. Avvauis 
occurs often in the sense of a manifestation of divine power. Tepas, 
which always means an awe-inspiring or terrifying act manifesting super- 
natural power, stands alone only in Acts 2 19, where it occurs as a trans- 
lation of Joel 3 2, in which God is quoted as saying ‘‘I will show wonders 
in the heavens.’’ Otherwise repas in the NT is always used in combina- 
tion with onyeov, which itself occurs either alone or in combination 
some 70 times. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to observe the combination of 

these two words in the idiom onueta kat tepara. This idiom occurs in 
Mark 13 22; Matt 24 24, which is only a repetition of Mark; John 4 4s; 
Acts 2 22, 2 43, 4.30, 5 12, 6 8, 7 36, 143, 1612; Rom 15 19; II Cor 1212; 
_II Thess 2 9; Heb 2 14. In three of these passages — Acts 2 22; II Cor 
12 12; and II Thess 2 9 — duvapers is added. In Acts 8 13 duvapets is 
substituted for repara. This gives a total of 16 occurrences of onyuea 
Kat Tepara in the NT, and if we add Acts 8 13 there would be 17. 
' Signs and wonders are performed by Jesus himself in John 4 48 and 
Acts 2 22. In Mark 13 22 they are attributed to false prophets and false 
christs. They are performed by antichrist in II Thess 2 9. Rev 19 20 
speaks of signs which will be performed by a false prophet. In Acts 
2 43, 4.30, and 5 12, signs and wonders are done by the apostles. In 6's 
by Stephen; in 7 36 by Moses; in 8 13 by Philip; in 14 3 and 15 12 by Paul 
and Barnabas; in Rom 15 19 and II Cor 12 12 Paul refers to his own deeds. 
Heb 2 4 refers to signs and wonders performed by the apostles. 

The purpose of these signs and wonders is confirmation of claims of 
the prophets, disciples, and apostles as messengers of God. The various 
passages sound like a documentation of the prediction attributed to Jesus 
in the late Mark 16 16-20, which lists signs to follow those who believe. 

It is well known that the Greek idiom onyeta kat Tepara was widely 
used by Hellenistic writers.: Thayer cites it for Wisd 8 s, 10 16; Polybius 


t J. H. Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, p. 574. 
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III. cxii. 8; Philo Vita Mosis 116; Josephus Ant. XX. viii.6; War, 
Introd., 11; Plutarch Alexander 75; Aelian Variae Historiae xii. 57. 
General acceptance of signs, portents, wonders, and prodigies by Greeks 
and Romans in the Hellenistic period was shown in my article, ‘‘Portents 
in Josephus and the Gospels’ (JBL, LI [1932], 323-35). In that study, 
however, I was in error in failing to see that the phenomena of signs and 
wonders also had an important place in the religion of the OT, and that 
the Greek idiom onueca xat repatra makes a frequent appearance in the 
Greek translations of the OT. Zyperov is the usual rendering of mx, and 
Tépas of nD; and they usually occur in the plural. Hebrew has other 
words for portents, prodigies, and wonders which are occasionally used, 
but mx and npw are the most common. One can observe that with few 
exceptions it is common practice to render o’nD1o) mmx by onuera Kar 
Tepara. Lnpevov occurs a total of 153 times in the OT; repas, 58 times; 
onueca Kat Tepara or the equivalent occurs 23 times. 

The idiom appears eight times in Deuteronomy: 4 3, 6 22, 7 19, 13 2, 
13 3, 26 8, 28 46, 293, and 3411. It is used four times in Exodus: 7 3, 
79,119, 1110. It occurs in Jer 32 20 and 32 21; Neh 9 10; Isa 8 18 and 
20 3; Ps 78 43, 104 27, 134 9; and in the Aramaic of Dan 4 2 and 6 28; 
Wisd 8 s, 10 16. In Ps 1045 the idiom is repara xat xpimara. 

It is of interest to note the agents who perform these signs and 
wonders in the OT. Deut 13 2-3 refers to false prophets who might 
perform an mw or n5w. Isa 8 18 refers to the prophet himself and his 
children as o°nD Ww) MMK, onuera Kae Tepara. But in 203 he himself 
goes naked and barefoot as an np1m) mix, the words being used in the 
singular, whereas the Greek translator has reproduced them as plural, 
onuea kat Tepata. Deut 13 2-3, which refers to false prophets who 
perform signs has its sequel in several NT passages which we have already 
noted. With these few exceptions in the OT, all of the remaining pas- 
sages of onueca kat Tepara refer to the portents and prodigies which 
God gave to Moses and Aaron in connection with the Exodus. They 
show what a tremendous impression those events made on the Hebrew 
mind, and to what extent these signs and prodigies entered into their 
understanding of God. 

Miraculous deeds are found in other places, such as Judges and Kings, 
especially in the careers of Elijah and Elisha, but these events are never 
referred to as signs and wonders in the characteristic passages in which 
this idiom occurs. It is evident that although the Hebrews believed in 
the continuous activity of God as the sovereign of history, who mani- 
fested his personal interest and power in all the great experiences of the 
Hebrew people, it was his intervention to deliver them from Egypt and 
lead them into Canaan which became the unique revelation of Yahweh's 
true nature. The story was normative for the idea of God insofar as 
signs and wonders were concerned. 
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A notable exception to this is the passages ftom Isaiah. In 8 18 and 
20 3, which we have noted, he refers to himself and his children as signs 
and wonders. But Isaiah does not refer to fantastic or colossal events of 
the kind reported for the Exodus. They are obviously not onpo mmx 
in that sense. Isaiah uses the conventional idiom but not with the con- 
ventional meaning. We suspect that he has here not only indicated 
skepticism but even disdain for signs and wonders of the fabulous type, 
and that with bold humor he has substituted a new meaning for the old 
phrase. 

It is clear, however, that signs and wonders of the colossal type were 
to receive a new popular expression in the apocalypses of a later period. 
Their fantastic imagery was well adapted to express the strange phenom- 
ena which make up the details of eschatology. It was probably signs anJ 
wonders of this type which would be manifested by the false prophets and 
false christs of Mark 13 2 and II Thess 2 9. ' Certainly the phenomena 
are at home in the Revelation of John, although the characteristic idiom 
never occurs there. One encounters the familiar word onyecov, which in 
this context has the same meaning as onueta Kat TEpara. 

In Rom 15 19 and II Cor 12 12, Paul evidently refers to his own deeds 
of healing as onueta Kat repara. This is also the meaning carried by the 
various passages in Acts with reference to deeds of the apostles. In 
John 4 48 deeds of Jesus are referred to in the same way. Indeed most of 
the examples of onueca kat Tepara in the NT are different from those 
in the OT in this respect. The parallel here would be rather with the 
deeds of Elijah and Elisha which are frequently concerned with healing 
‘disease instead of grandiose phenomena. Thus, although we come upon 
the same phrase in the NT, it has taken a new turn in meaning. It refers 
almost entirely to ordinary deeds of healing performed by faith. The 
NT does not even call portents which accompany the death of Jesus 
onmera Kat Tepata. Yet it is probable that the absence of this phrase 
is only accidental, and that these phenomena were intended by the writ- 
ers to be considered as signs and°wonders. About the same time the 
Gospels were being written, Josephus was writing an account of the fall 
of Jerusalem in his War. In vi. 288-309 he gives a list of eight different 
startling miraculous events which have essential points in common with 
the phenomena associated with the birth and death of Jesus. Josephus 
specifically calls them onueva kat Tepara. 

It is worthy of note, however, that Jesus himself appears to have been 
opposed to the basic idea of signs and wonders. While it is well known 
that he healed diseases many times, it was his practice to send the 
relieved person home and urge him to tell no one about it. He never 
exploited his ability to heal as a sign or wonder. This attitude is illus- 
. trated by the story of the temptation, in which Jesus refuses to turn 
stones into bread and to cast himself down from the pinnacle of the 
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temple. He will not base his appeal on signs and wonders. When 
enemies demand a sign from heaven in Mark 8 11-12, he declines to give 
one. But popular desire for signs and wonders was deeply rooted in the 
early Church. The second version of this episode, in the Q document as 
preserved in Matt 164 and Luke 11 29, introduces the sign of Jonah. 
The third stage of the tradition, however, which is given in Matt 12 39-41, 
has Jesus say that just as Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
belly of a whale so would the Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth. It is probable that Matthew himself is the one 
who introduced this fantastic sign into the words of Jesus. It is character- 
istic of Matthew to bring in passages from the OT which he thinks are 
being fulfilled. The Gospel of John appears to reflect a fourth stage in 
this development. Note signs referred to in 2 11, 2 23, 3 2, 4 54, 6 2, 6 14, 
6 26, 6 30, 7 31, 9 16, 10 41, 11 47, 12 18, 12 37, and 20 30-31. Here Jesus is 
preoccupied with giving signs from heaven, and the purpose of this 
Gospel is to record them. Yet it is selective, as 20 30-31 shows. 

The biblical signs and wonders which we have observed fall into six 
classes: 1) Those performed by Moses and Aaron in connection with the 
Exodus. 2) Those done by true prophets, such as Elijah, Elisha, Jesus, 
and apostles. 3) Those performed by false prophets, such as are reflected 
in Deut 13 2-3; Simon Magus, Acts 8 9-2; and Bar-Jesus, Acts 13 6. 
4) Wonders done by Satan, II Thess 2 9. 5) Wonders which precede > 
the Day of the Lord reflected in such passages as Joel 2 28-30; Isa 24 19, 
26 12; Mal 46; and Dan 12 1-4. These passages ought to be read as back- 
ground for wonders associated with the infancy, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus; and it is Matthew again who elaborates the motif most fully. 
6) Signs and wonders of a purely symbolical kind, such as those reflected 
in Isa 8 18 and 20 3, and possibly those of the Gospel of John. 

The familiar phrase onueca kat Tepara was not created by NT 
writers. It is a heritage from the Greek translations of the OT, where it 
was thoroughly at home as a standard rendering of the earlier Hebrew 
onpin) mmx. Yet when the Jews put their Scriptures into Greek they 
found the idiom onueta xat tepara already established among Hel- 
lenistic writers, so they made frequent use of it. They had no problem in 
putting their own Hebrew phrase into Greek because of the kinship in 
this respect between Hebrew and Greek religion, and the same interest 
survived in Christian faith. In all these religions some sophisticated 
persons appear to have scorned the use of portents and prodigies, but in 
popular circles plain people were eager for spectacular miraculous 
phenomena as proof of their faith.” 


2 In the preparation of this paper I have used Westcott and Hort’s text of the Greek 
NT, Moulton and Geden’s concordance of the Greek NT; Swete’s and Rahlfs’s texts of 
the LXX; and Hatch and Redpath’s concordance of the LXX. 





THE “LOST” SECTION OF II ESDRAS (=IV EZRA) 


BRUCE M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T IS generally known that II Esdras in the English Revised Version 
of the Apocrypha (finished in 1894 and published in 1895) contains a 
section embracing some seventy verses not present in the King James or 
so-called Authorized Version. Through the fortunate discovery of a 9th 
century Latin MS in the public Library of Amiens containing the 
passage, Professor Robert L. Bensly of the University of Cambridge was 
enabled to publish a magnificent edition of The Missing Fragment of the 
Latin Translation of the Fourth Book of Ezra (Cambridge, 1875).? Bensly’s 
research on the Latin text of the entire book’ formed the textual basis 
for the work of the English revisers. 
What is not generally known is that, a century and a half before the 


publication of the English Revised Version, Bibles had been published 
on both sides of the Atlantic which contained this ‘‘missing’’ fragment. 
Valuable as Bensly’s work proved to be, it is not correct to refer to his 
discovery as though no one had previously known of the passage as part 
of II Esdras.* The following are Bibles which include the ‘‘missing’’ 
section. 


t These verses follow II Esd 7 35. In 1856 Johannes Gildermeister discovered a 
Latin Vulgate MS dated A. D. 822, which is now at Bibliothéque Nationale (Fonds 
latins, 11505), from which a leaf (that had originally contained the missing fragment) 
had been cut out in early times. It is probable that dogmatic motives lay behind the 
mutilation, for the passage contains an emphatic denial of the value of prayers for 
the dead (vs. 105). 

2 Curiously enough, Bensly had been anticipated in his discovery by Professor 
John Palmer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who, in 1826, found a 9th or 10th century 
Latin MS in Spain (formerly in the Library of the University of Alcal4 de Hefiares and 
now in the Library of the Central University of Madrid) which contains the “‘missing”’ 
section. The transcription which he made of the portion was published a generation 
after his death by J. S. Wood in an article, ‘The Missing Fragment of the Fourth Book 
of Esdras,’’ Journal of Philology, VII (1877), 264-78. 

3 The Fourth Book of Ezra, the Latin Version edited from the MSS, by the late Robert 
L. Bensly, with an Introduction by Montague Rhodes James (=Texts and Studies, 
ed. J. Armitage Robinson, Vol. III, No. 2 (Cambridge, 1895]). Bensly made this 
material available to the Revisers prior to the publication. of the ERV. 

4M. R. James, e. g., writes of Bensly’s work as follows: ‘‘His unique achievement — 
the discovery of a lost chapter of the Bible, in the shape of a long passage in the seventh 
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In the first quarter of the 18th century a German mystic, Johann 
Heinrich Haug, organized numerous conventicles of Philadelphians (a 
sect which was founded by Jane Lead of England) in Western Germany. 
Having been expelled from Strassburg by the church authorities for his 
participation in this group, Haug found refuge in the castle of Count 
Casimir at Berleburg in Westphalia. In the interest of mysticism he made 
a revision of Luther’s version of the Bible, to which he appended numer- 
ous annotations and comments.’ In this edition, which appeared at 
Berleburg between 1726 and 1742 in eight large folio volumes, Haug 
helped to prepare the way for historical criticism by an appendix con- 
taining both OT and NT apocrypha, pseudepigrapha, and post-apostolic 
books. At the appropriate place in II Esdras, Haug supplied the missing 
portion. It is prefaced with the caption, ‘‘Hier hat nun eine gewisse 
arabische Uebersetzung, die nur schriftlich in Engeland gefunden wird, 
noch ein grosses Stiick, das in andern nicht gefunden wird; das lautet . 
also:’’ followed by a German translation of the passage. What is this 
Arabic version to which Haug refers, and through what channel did he 
learn about it? 

It was probably the polymathic scholar, John Gregory of :Christ 
Church, Oxford, who was the first to draw attention to an Arabic MS 
in the Bodleian Library which contained the Second Book of Esdras.7 


In any case, at the beginning of the eighteenth century at the request of 
the learned and eccentric William Whiston, Simon Ockley, the noted 
Arabist at Oxford, prepared an English translation of this version of 
II (=IV) Esdras for inclusion in the former’s curious work entitled 
Primitive Christianity Reviv’'d (London, 1711). Knowledge of the 


chapter of this book [II Esdras] — is familiar to many who are not professed students of 
apocryphal literature,’’ op. cit., p. xi. 

5 For the theology of Haug’s exegetical notes, see Martin Hofmann, Theologie und 
Exegese der Berleburger Bibel (1726-42) (“‘Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theo- 
logie,”” XX XIX [Giitersloh, 1937]). 

6 Der Berlenburgischen Bibel, achter und ietzter Theil, bestehend in einem Zusatz 
von Apocryphischen Schriften des Alten und Neuen Testaments... (Berlenburg, 1742), 
pp. 105 f. 

7 Gregory had a very high opinion of this MS. He writes, ‘‘I have cause to beleive 
[stc!] that it is the most authenticke remaine of this Booke [IV Ezra],’’ Notes and Obser- 
vations upon Some Passages of Scripture (London, 1646), p. 76. The MS, known today 
as Oxford Bodl. Or. Ms. 251, was written A. D. 1354. It was first edited by Heinrich 
Ewald in his “Das vierte Esdrasbuch nach seinem Zeitalter, seinen arabischen Uber- 
setzungen und einer neuen Wiederherstellung,”’ Abhandlungen der Kgl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, XI (1863). 

§ Whiston acknowledges his indebtedness to Ockley in Vol. I, p. v. The English 
translation appears in what can be called the second appendix to Vol. IV (separately 
paginated), pp. 1-140. It is an interesting side light that though Ockley had obliged 
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Arabic version secured wider circulation, particularly on the Continent, 
through a Latin translation which Fabricius made of Ockley’s rendering.® 
Whether Haug consulted Whiston or Fabricius for his information of the 
contents of this Arabic MS of Esdras is not known, but probably it was 
the latter. 

Another Bible in which this “missing” portion of II Esdras also 
appeared happens to be the first Bible in a European language’® to be 
printed in America. It was issued by the industrious and philanthropic 
printer of Germantown, Pennsylvania, Christoph Sauer. Because the 
volumes of the Berleburg Bible were expensive and out of reach of the 
poor, and because many of Luther’s Bibles were set in painfully small 
type, Sauer advocated the printing of Bibles in America in a type large 
enough for the aged to read them. Through the munificence of Dr. H. E. 
Luther, a type-founder of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Sauer received as a 
gift a font of type suitable for Bible printing. Despite many obstacles," 
in 1743 Sauer issued an edition of 1200 copies of the German Bible, 
based on the 34th edition of Luther’s Bible, published at Halle. Since, 
however, Luther’s Bible lacked I and II Esdras (which Luther had never 
translated, declaring them to “contain absolutely nothing which one 
could not more easily find in Aesop or in even more trival books’’),?? 
it was from the Berleburg Bible that Sauer printed sheets containing 
these two books (called III and IV Esdras) and III Maccabees, which he 
offered to bind in as an appendix for those who desired them.'3 What is 
of interest here is that Sauer reprinted the ‘‘missing”’ portion of Esdras, 
with the same prefatory caption as that found in Haug’s edition. 


Whiston by making this rendering, in 1712 he wrote to Mr. Styan Thirlby as follows: 
“You shall have my Esdras in a little time; Two Hundred of which I reserv’d when he 
[Whiston] printed his, purely upon this Account; because I was loath that any thing 
with my Name to it, should be extant only in his Heretical Volumes” (Simon Ockley, 
An Account of the Authority of the Arabick Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Contro- 
verted between Dr. Grabe and Mr. Whiston. Ina Letter to Mr. Thirlby (London, 1712)). 
Bruno Violet is in error in calling Ockley ‘‘Rabbi”’ (Die Esra-A pokalypse (Leipzig, 1910], 
p. xxxi); Ockley was vicar of Swavesey, Cambridgeshire (so the Dictionary of National 
Biography, s. n.). 

9 J. A. Fabricius, Codicis pseudepigrapht Veteris Testamenti, 11 (Hamburg, 1723), 
173-307. 

10 As is commonly known, the first Bible printed in America was John Eliot’s 
translation into the Algonquin Indian language; the NT was published in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1661; the OT in 1663. 

%t For some of these obstacles, see P. Marion Simms, The Bible in America (New 
York, 1936), pp. 121 ff. 

12 So Luther's Preface to the Book of Baruch. Some of the later editions of Luther’s 
Bible contain Daniel Cramer’s rendering of I and II Esdras. 

13 A copy of Sauer’s Bible containing these three books is in the Library of the 
American Bible Society, New York City. 
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Thus, one hundred fifty years before the English-speaking Protestant" 
world recognized the right of these verses to appear in II Esdras, two 
Bibles had appeared in German containing the ‘‘missing’’ portion." 


% It will be remembered that the Council of Trent (1546), pronouncing an anathema 
upon all who do not receive Jerome’s Vulgate Latin as the authentic text, did not 
include I and II Esdras, and the Prayer of Manasseh, among the canonical books of 
Scripture. Nevertheless, official copies of the Vulgate print these three books as a 
supplement after the NT, ‘“‘lest they should perish” from neglect. The Rheims-Douay 
English version, finished in 1609-10, included them at the close of the OT. At the head 
of this section the following caption appears: ‘‘The Prayer of Manasses, with the second 
& third books of Esdras, extant in most Latin and vulgare Bibles, are here placed after 
the Canonical bookes, of the old Testament: because they are not receiued into the 
Canon of Diuine Scriptures by the Catholique Church” (p. [1001]; through a printer's 
error this is the second page assigned the number 1001). Here II and III Esdras refer 
to what are called I and II Esdras in Protestant Bibles. Curiously the actual titles and 
the running titles of the pages in this edition are ‘‘Third Booke of Esdras” and ‘‘Fovrth 
Booke of Esdras.’’ As most modern printings of the King James translation omit the 
books of the Apocrypha, so modern printings of the Rheims-Douay version commonly 
omit these three books. So far as the present writer knows, no English Bible, approved 
for Roman Catholic use, has ventured as yet to include this ‘‘missing’”’ portion of 
II Esdras. 

1s Bensly (op. cit., pp. 2 f.) implies that the handsome editio princeps of the Armenian 
Bible (translated by Uscan and published at Amsterdam in 1661) contains the “‘lost’’ 
section. This is not true, and it is strange that Bensly could have fallen into such an 
error had he consulted the 1661 edition itself, instead of relying on statements about the 
edition made by Masch, Bredenkamp, Scholz, and others — although a careful reading 
of the statements made by these scholars discloses nothing relative to the addition in 
chap. 7. On the other hand, Bensly makes no mention that John Zohrab’s critical edi- 
tion, published at Venice in 1805 (the Bible issued in 1733 by Mechitar at Venice is 
chiefly a reprint of Uscan’s edition), is the first Armenian Bible to incorporate this 
‘lost’? section in its place in chap. 7 of IV Ezra. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Order and History, by Eric Voegelin, Vol. I: Israel and Revelation. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xxvi+534. $7.50. 


The author of this work has embarked on a vast enterprise, to be completed in 
six volumes, covering “‘the study of the order of human existence in society and history” 
from ancient times to the modern era. This first volume is devoted to the study of 
Hebrew thought and institutions against the background of Mesopotamian and Egypt- 
ian cultures. The reviewer has found himself constantly torn between admiration for the 
wide sweep of the enterprise and for the great learning which is apparent throughout 
the volume, and question prompted by both the form and the content of what it con- 
tains. Often he recognizes penetrating observations; yet not seldom he is baffled by the’ 
obscurity of the language. When he reads: “The human anima naturalis has an ampli- 
tude of characterological variety that breaks the ordering spirit in a broad spectrum of 
phenomena” (p. 376), he is prepared to believe that the statement may convey some 
meaning; but he is constrained to confess that, like the meaning of some modern art, 
it eludes him. Such sentences are all too common. 

The present volume opens with a study of the cosmological order of the Ancient 
Near East, ard then concentrates on Israel. Much of the work surveys in a broad and 
general manner the history of Israel, though very incompletely both in range and in 
detail. The plan of the six volumes which is set out on the dust cover does not promise 
any further attention to Israel. Yet here the post-Exilic period receives no more than 
casual reference, and the whole concept of revelation figures less in the work than the 
title would lead the reader to expect. The final section of the book is devoted to Moses 
and the prophets; but it is hard to discover how far the author finds any valid revelation 
through Moses or through the prophets down to Deutero-Isaiah, with whom he closes. 

Professor Voegelin pronounces the tradition-historical approach of Engnell an 
advance on the Wellhausen approach to pentateuchal criticism, though he offers no 
adequate survey of the evidence for either. He confesses that the view he adopts means 
that we have only paradigmatic history and not pragmatic history. It is common to 
every modern approach to the Pentateuch to recognize that not every statement in the 
first five books of the Bible can be taken au pied de la lettre as scientific history; yet it is 
important to establish how far the history is reliable in a work which is devoted to 
Order and History. For paradigmatic history is but doubtfully to be treated as history, 

Questionable statements abound, though it must suffice here to give one or two 
examples. ‘‘The wars of Yahweh were fundamentally defensive wars — at least there 
is not a single instance of an aggressive holy war recorded” (p. 209). The incursion of 
Israel into Canaan is presented as a holy war, and it can scarcely be said to be defensive. 
On the contempt in which the collective type of nabi was held, the author observes: 


“One senses the resentment of the Hebrew clan society against persons who either were 
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not Hebrews at all or had sunk so low in the social scale that their clan affiliation had 
been lost” (p. 229). Yet later in the book Elijah and Elisha are treated as highly sig- 
nificant figures in the story of Israel, though a prophet who was sent by Elisha to 
anoint Jehu was regarded with this contempt. There is nothing to indicate that he was 
either not a Hebrew or had lost his clan affiliation. Many questions are begged by any 
simple division of prophets into collective and individual, especially when we remember 
that Isaiah had a circle of disciples. ‘‘We may assume that there was more than one 
Bathsheba in the neighborhood of the royal residence who hopefully took a bath where 
she could be seen from the roof of the King’s house; and quite possibly more than 
one succeeded in the immediate purpose’’ (p. 261). For this assumption there is no 
shadow of evidence, either in its aspersion of Bathsheba as the deliberate authoress of 
David's adultery or in its denigration of David, whose recorded penitence would have 
to be groundlessly dismissed as hollow. The interpretation of the pericope in Exod 
4 21-23 seems to the reviewer as improbable as it is novel. ‘‘Perhaps it was the Egyptian 
in Moses, the old Son of God, who rose for the last time and had to be ‘killed’ in order to 
establish the new Son of God” (p. 401). 

The reviewer therefore regards Voegelin’s work as one which should be read with 
constant caution. It will be read slowly, for it is often very hard going. But it should 
certainly be read, and every reader will learn from it, and will be able to sift from it not 
a little to reward him for his labor. 

H. H. RowLey 


Les prophétes et le culte a partir de l'exil, by Th. Chary. Tournai: Desclée et Cie, 1955. 
Pp. x +314. 


Hebrew and Jewish cult forms are badly in need of fresh treatment. In this expan- 
sion of a doctoral thesis presented to the Faculté de Théologie de Lyon, Th. Chary has 
made a careful study of the prophets in chronological order from Ezekiel to Daniel. One 
could almost say that he has written an exegetical and theological treatise of the pro- 
phetic and apocalyptic writers from the Exile to the Maccabees, with special emphasis 
on the cultus. 

The point of departure is Ezekiel, who exercised a profound influence on succeeding 
thought. One quarter of the book is devoted to this prophet. In the author’s view, the 
“torah’’ of chaps. 40-48 is an attempt to reconstitute the nation by making the cultus 
“la norme unique et suffisante de la vie religieuse” (p. 277). The temple and its institu- 
tions of priesthood and sacrifice are designed to accentuate the difference between the 
sacred and the profane. These are not very startling conclusions, but the marshaling 
of the evidence is clear, useful, and important. There is, for example, a careful com- 
parison of Ezekiel’s temple with Solomon’s; also of the work of P and the Chronicler 
with that of Ezekiel. 

It is unfortunate that the author does not spend much time on the question of 
authorship in Ezekiel. He admits, almost in passing, a priestly redaction of the book, 
but he does not come to grips with the literary problems involved. This is the more 
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surprising since he spends several pages justifying the separation of the present book 
of Isaiah among three authors. He likewise devotes space to the composition of other 
books, notably Zechariah, Joel, and Daniel. 

Ezekiel’s influence on the reconstruction was profound, but Deutero-Isaiah (Isaiah 
40-55) gave impetus to a’more universal, less sacerdotal religion. He was faced with the 
impossibility of full cultic worship in Babylon, but Chary concludes that its restoration 
in Jerusalem was in the prophet’s mind. ‘‘Parmi les grands prophétes qui ont lutté 
pour un culte en esprit et en vérité, tout en le pratiquant déja, Deutéro-Isaie est l’un 
des plus grands” (p. 93). 

The prophets of the reconstruction were too busy with practical problems to main- 
tain Deutero-Isaiah’s universal outlook. On the other hand, his influence helped sustain 
their ethical interest, while Ezekiel kept the cult and its needs to the fore. To support 
this conclusion, Chary undertakes a careful analysis of the works of Trito-Isaiah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Joel (ca. 400 B. c.), Deutero-Zechariah, and Daniel. (The latter 
book he regards as made up of Maccabean and pre-Maccabean elements). The post- 
Exilic blending of priestly and prophetic traditions is a logical development from earlier 
times. The pre-Exilic prophets, despite their anti-sacrificial views, were deeply inter- 
ested in ritual. ‘“‘C’est bien 4 tort qu’on laisse les prophétes postexiliens hors de ce 
débat relatif 4 la légitimité du culte. Ils nous aident 4 mieux juger la prédication de 
leurs grands prédécesseurs’’ (p. 285). 

The question of the validity of the cultus is important, in Chary’s view, because it 
affects the Christian interpretation of the Scriptures. While his remarks on this subject 
are much too brief to be definitive, he may be commended for showing the direction of 
his thought. 

A classified bibliography and innumerable footnotes testify to wide reading. There 
is an index of authors, and of biblical references. Relatively few English works are 
quoted, an omission most marked as regards periodicals. The discussion of Yakin and 
Boaz (p. 15) for example, might have included reference to Albright’s articles in BASOR, 
Nos. 85 and 88. Martin Schmidt's Prophet und Tempel is listed in the bibliography, but 
does not appear in the Index. There are a few places where the exegesis is somewhat 
arbitrary. Isa 663 is not necessarily to be taken as proof of the revival of human 
sacrifice (p. 102). On p. 144 five passages are listed to prove that ‘‘cette expression 
(léhallét 'et-pénéy YHWH) est employée la plupart du temps pour signifier l’offrande 
d’un sacrifice.” Of the five, three (I Kings 13 6; Ps 119 58; II Chron 33 12) do not men- 
tion sacrifice. The reviewer is inclined to think that Chary’s interpretation of the phrase 
is correct, but thinking is not proof. A few misprints were noted: Isa 199 (p. 285) 
should be Isa 1919. In the index of authors, ‘“‘Schmitt J.” is incorrectly listed as ap- 
pearing on p. 285. “‘T. H. Robinson”’ is ‘‘Th. Robinson” on p. 51, n. 2, and “J. W. 
Robinson” in the Index. 

These are minor points. The book as a whole is marked by temperate spirit and 
sound learning. The author has kept in mind the fact that the cultus is part of the life 
of its devotees, and has tried to delineate the context of worship as well as its detailed 
practice. One hopes that this will not be his last contribution to the study of Jewish 


sacrifice. 
T. A. M. BARNETT 
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The Prophets: Pioneers to Christianity, by Walter G. Williams. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. Pp. 223. $3.50. 


The author states his purpose very clearly in the Preface. It is to tell “just what the 
functions of the prophets were, how they were related to other religious leaders, what 
the prophets’ special contribution to religious thought was, and why in the twentieth 
century we feel a special kinship with the thought and spirit of the prophet” (p. 7). 
The book actually offers a great deal more than the title suggests, and in one respect 
somewhat less. It discusses (Part Three) in some detail only five prophets: Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Part Two, which has the title ‘The Procession of 
Majestic Thinking,” is a brief summary of OT thought on certain themes: man’s dis- 
covery of God and God’s speaking to man, how religion became moral, the development 
from magic to worship, Messianism, and the problem of immortality. The first Part, 
‘Records of the Journey,” prepares the way by discussing the new sources of knowledge 
(archeology, textual criticism, historical criticism, etc.), the relationship between priest 
and prophet, and prophecy as a profession. As for the subtitle, ‘‘Pioneers to Christi- 
anity,” Williams does not often touch on this subject as such but leaves his reader 
to see for himself the relationship between the prophetic tradition of the OT and 
Christianity. 

One subject frequently comes up for discussion in this book: the relationship 
between the priests and the prophets. Williams is at pains to deny that there was any 
essential antagonism between the two groups, and wants to defend the priesthood 
against the kind of depreciation it receives in many books on the OT. He believes that 
the prophets did not seek to eliminate the sacrificial cultus; they sought only to cleanse 
it, and to keep people from substituting it for a basically moral religion. The priests 
performed a great service by preserving and editing the messages of the prophets; this 
in itself shows there was no antagonism between them. The prophet was by nature 
impatient, whereas the priest was very patient. 

Several times Williams emphasizes the idea that the prophets made use of mimetic 
magic, or ‘‘theurgy.”” An outstanding example is Elijah on Mt. Carmel; the original 
story, he thinks, centered on answer by rain rather than by fire. He makes the inter- 
esting suggestion that the Book of Nahum was written to be used in mimetic magic; 
that is, at the time of the attack on Nineveh a singer was persuaded to sing the doom 
of the city; when later the news of the fall of the city came, the singer was credited with 
having given an “assist” (p. 53). This is an interesting suggestion regarding a rather 
puzzling book. 

Williams’ interpretations usually fall within the “liberal” criticism of the OT. He 
believes that Moses was not a monotheist, but rather a henotheist. Monotheism begins 
with Amos. The differentiating element in man, that which Genesis calls the image of 
God, is ‘‘self-conscious reason.”’ (Is this not Greek rather than Hebrew?) Gomer was 
a hierodule in the temple of Baal whom Hosea married in order to fight the Baal religion. 
In time he fell in love with Gomer, and heard the command in chap. 3. Yet his love was 
unrequited, and Hosea’s heart was broken. 

In interpreting Ezekiel, the author sees him as “‘a normal individual who arrived 
at his religious conviction through normal religious experiences” (p. 199). Many of the 
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bizarre features of the book are to be taken as literary devices rather than as actual 
experiences. 

The author's understanding of the nature of the prophets is well summarized in 
some words that may be taken as a definition: they were “‘artists in religion, those who 
can envision the eternal, the significant, and the infinite, and etch these visions so 
graphically that lesser men might share their inspiration” (p. 10). 

This is a very useful and informative book. The layman and student can read it 
with much profit. Williams writes with unusual clarity and forcefulness. He seldom 
leaves his reader in doubt as to his meaning and position. His insight into the prophets 
is profound. This reviewer finds himself critical at a number of points of which only 
one need here be mentioned. Were the prophets quite as rational and logical as the 
author makes them appear to be? It is true that they were often men of cool reason 
when compared with the religious leaders of their time; time has shown them to have 
often been right when others were wrong. But one suspects that the emotional and the 
non-rational sometimes played a stronger part in their lives than Williams seems to 
think. 

J. Pamip Hyatt 


The Evildoers in the Book of Psalms, by Harris Birkeland. (‘‘Avhandlinger utgitt av 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II Hist.—Filos. Klasse 1955," No. 2.) Oslo: 
J. Dybwad, 1955. Pp. 96. 


To state Professor Birkeland’s thesis in the shortest way: The “I” speaking in the 
individual (IP) as well as the national (NP) psalms of lamentation is a king or a national 
leader; the ‘‘enemies”’ are foreign nations; the “situations” are ‘‘histovical,” i.e. na- 
tional calamities. Where the ‘‘enemies’’ are described as being in the midst of Israel, a 
state of vassalage is to be assumed. 

Birkeland argues thus: Since the description of the ‘‘enemies” is typologically the 
same for all the IPs, since in some of them the ‘‘enemies”’ are called ‘‘foreigners,” since, 
moreover, their description here agrees with that in the royal psalms and in the NPs 
where they certainly are foreigners, they must also be foreigners in the rest of the IPs 
which do not say so explicitly (pp. 14 ff.). This argument loses force if one reduces the 
number of those psalms which form the starting point of Birkeland’s reasoning, i. e., 
those where the gentile interpretation is certain or, at least, very probable. But the 
intrinsic fallacy is methodological: If the psalms are stylistically highly patternized, as 
the author correctly stresses, similarity of descriptive details prevails throughout 
irrespective of the precise ‘‘situation” of the individual psalms. Even if it could be 
proved — and it cannot — that the pattern originates with the psalms whose “I” is a 
king and whose “‘enemies’’ are foreign nations, the pattern might subsequently have 
extended to psalms of different contents. What happens so often in the field of psalm 
research has happened in this study: the effort to view under a common principle the 
diversity of historical phenomena has been replaced by levelling this diversity. 
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This is not to reject Birkeland’s interpretation of some individual psalms. But 
his insistence on his formula — much more so here than in his earlier book Die Feinde 
des Individuums in der israelitischen Psalmenliteratur (Oslo, 1933) — leads to sweeping 
generalizations and forced interpretations of texts and facts: The “wicked” are a definite 
social group, not mere pluralities (pp. 24, 35); there are no Latengebete in the Psalter 
(pp. 41, 75. [Yet the fact that Laiengebete had a recognized place in the official cult is 
attested not only in the Bible in general (I Sam 1 12 f.; I Kings 8 38) but also in the 
Book of Psalms (107 21 f., 31f.). Did a redactor bar their inclusion?]); practically all 
extant psalms were composed for the festival of Yhwh’s enthronement (p. 91, note, 
hesitatingly); ‘An ‘I’ to whom ‘enemies’ appear as a natural adjunct [as in the IPs], 
can only be a king. In the ancient Near East a king can scarcely be mentioned without 
‘enemies’ ” (p. 14. [Whether he can or cannot depends on the period and the character 
of the sources; enemies are not mentioned in the Assyrian royal ritual, the bulk of Old 
Babylonian royal correspondence, or documents related to kings of Alalakh or Ugarit.)); 
the evildoers in Ps 101 are gentiles, for it “‘seems utterly improbable” that the king 
would assure God that he would bar Israelite oyu from important government posts, 
and, for all practical purposes, “how would he recognize them” anyway? (p. 69); ‘‘The 
supplicant [of Ps 26] must be a king. . .” because of vs. 8: ‘‘O Lord, I love the habitation 
of thy house’”’ (p. 71). 

It is only a small step from explaining all psalms as royal-national to conceiving 
them as nationalistic. But it is precisely through this latter aspect that a world-wide 
framework, the “Great Society,” is cast for the carminum personae. Here everyone’s 
character is well determined and known before hand: the gentiles are the Evildoers; 
Israel the Poor, i.e. the Righteous; God, the King of the Society, is asked to assert 
himself as king by promoting right and suppressing evil. It is then only consistent 
that on, on’, mode, in 146 9 are regarded as metaphors of Israel (p. 73. [The author 
does not mention ony, vs. 8.]): “Very strong arguments are required when the general 
expressions are really to be interpreted exclusively in their general sense” (p. 71), a 
principle which would bring a blush to many a famous midrashist of the first millen- 
nium A. D. 

If the reviewer thus finds fault with the method of Birkeland’s main thesis, he is 
favorably impressed by the author’s methodological criticism of the ‘‘pattern” of the 
Myth and Ritual School (pp. 17-23). Birkeland’s approach is similar to those of 
Frankfort and De Fraine, yet he raises new points which the student will read with 


genuine interest. 
MartITIAHU TSEVAT 


Das Alte Testament als Anrede, by Walther Zimmerli. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1956. Pp. 105. DM 6. 
The communication of biblical revelation is the major problem facing the Church 


today. In reaction to a Marcionite heritage, there has been a tendency to Christianize 
the Old Testament. Two extremes have been used in speaking and preaching to modern 
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man: one, the demythologizing of Bultmann, and the second the super-orthodoxy of 
Vischer’s ‘‘Christ-witness.”’ This little book is a collection of three independent papers 
(read during 1955), addressed to this problem, together with two sermons illustrative of 
the method. There is a historical continuum within the two Testaments and single 
pericopes can only be understood in this context. Even Ezekiel is not as individualistic 
or discontinuous as some have supposed. The confessional formulation of the Pentateuch 
’ and Former Prophets seems to follow somewhat Von Rad’s interpretation. The law is 
not an abstract formula, but a quite concrete demand on individual and corporate living. 
“Fulfilment” in the NT is not only of prophecy, but of the whole history of Israel. It is 
clearly an expression of the righteousness of God whose divine ‘‘No”’ had already been 
revealed in the events of the Exile. The OT is without doubt a book which announces 
the Word of God’s grace and righteousness in history. So also the NT announces this 
grace and righteousness out of a history in which God himself comes into the world. 
It is essential that the OT be kept in and by the Church. Jesus Christ becomes the divine 
“Yes” to men. God has returned to the world. 
For interpreting the OT in Christian preaching, three rules are suggested: 


1) The historical context should be retained, thus eliminating allegory. 

2) The true exegesis of the message will show the call of the Word which confronts 
the entire man in his historical situation. So Christ calls and confronts. 

3) It must announce that in the fulness, in which the Church through the Holy 
Ghost recognized the presence of the Son and of the Fulfilment, the old promise 


came to its end. 


The sermons, especially the one for Christmas, fulfil these conditions. In addition, 
the style of sentence structure also communicates more readily to the laity. These are 
models of the best use of the OT in the Christian Church. Teachers in theological 
seminaries will be more interested in this small volume than university professors. 


C. UmHau WoLF 


Herders Bibelkommentar. Die Heilige Schrift fir das Leben erklart. Bd 11,1: Numeri und 
Deuteronomium, iibersetzt und erklart von Karl F. Kramer. Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 
1955. Pp. xiv+610. 


The purpose of the Herder Commentary and Translation, of which ten volumes 
have already appeared, is concisely restated in the Foreword to this book. The program 
is governed throughout by the aim of disclosing the practical and enduring values of 
the OT and NT books but only insofar as these values are supported by a scientific 
exegesis which determines the literal meaning of the texts. Edifying moralizings and 
pious applications with little or no relation to the text are thus ruled out in favor of 
those profound and really significant truths on which the Hetlsgeschichte is structured. 
From this viewpoint the work is an outstanding success. 

There is no need to insist on the historical basis of the religious truths in the OT. 


$ 
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Numbers, for example, rests on a solid core of historical events even though the narrative 
of these events does not meet the demands of twentieth century historical writing. 
However, the deeper significance of this history rests, as Prof. Kramer often reminds us, 
on the salvific intervention of God in the life and destiny of Israel and the summons 
to holiness implicit in the divine choice of this people. The Hebrew historian bears 
witness to the transcendence of Yahweh over the forces of nature and the evil designs 
of man (the Balaam episode is a good example). In the framework of this religious 
history every victory and defeat is related to the holy purpose of God who acts ultimately 
for the good of the people united to him in covenant. These are the eternal values which 
Kramer has very capably expounded on the basis of the historical narrative. 

Like all modern commentators he admits gaps in our knowledge of the period and 
he does not hesitate to emend the text where it appears to have been corrupted in 
transmission. I cannot share his pessimism (p. 229) on the textual condition of the two 
concluding poems of Deuteronomy, the Song of Moses and the Blessing of Moses. It 
seems to me that MT has been quite faithfully transmitted once the text is reconstructed 
according to the orthography of the tenth century. Scholars will also hesitate before 
accepting the textual transpositions (Umstellungen) which he attributes, in Deuteron- 
omy, to scribal errors or oral tradition. 

Deuteronomy obviously lends itself far better than Numbers to a commentary of 
the Herder type. And Kramer has not missed any opportunities to exploit the positive 
values and ringing challenges of this vibrant proclamation of Israelite faith. Written 
from a moderately conservative and critical position, this commentary, especially on 
Deuteronomy, is a welcome contribution to Roman Catholic literature on the subject. 


FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 


Sancti Hieronymi Psalterium Iuxta Hebraeos, ed. Dom Henri de Sainte-Marie. (‘‘Col- 
lectanea Biblica Latina,” Vol. XI). Rome: Abbaye Saint-Jéré6me and Libreria Vaticana, 
1954. Pp. Ixx-+262. 2500 lire. 


There are three separate Psalters in Latin, of which two critical editions were 
published in Rome, 1953: the Gallican in the new edition of the Vulgate and the Roman 
edited by Dom Robert Weber; both of these were reviewed in JBL, LXXIV (June 
1955), 134-36. In the year following the publication of the two just mentioned there 
appeared the critical text of Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter, which was prepared by Dom 
Henri de Sainte-Marie. He acknowledges, however, the aid of others, and quoting 
Dom Weber, he says: ‘“‘Ce volume est bien l’oeuvre collective de tous les moines de 
Saint-Jér6me.”” In speaking of the Hebrew Psalter we mean Jerome’s final revision of 
the Latin Psalters on the basis of the Hebrew original; this version, however, never 
attained to general use or popularity. The editor refers to two editions of the Hebrew 
Psalter: that of Martianay (Paris, 1693-1706) and that of Vallarsi (Verona, 1738). 
There were also two critical editions: that of Lagarde (Leipzig, 1874) and that of Harden 
(London, 1922), but they were not based on the oldest MSS, and both are out of print. 
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It was accordingly necessary to study the text anew and to establish it upon a more 
secure basis. 

In the preparation of this edition some 85 MSS were examined, but only 19 were 
retained for critical purposes. Of these some are of the 8th and 10th centuries, but 
most of them are dated in the 9th. Eight of them are written in Carolingian minuscules, 
and 5 in Visigothic minuscules. One dated in 1231 is written in French Gothic. These 
are arranged into four families: R, F, C, I. The text of the Hebrew Psalter was con- 
stantly subject to the influence of the other Psalters which were better known to the 
copyists, especially the Roman and the Mozarabic. In the Introduction, among other 
things, we find a history of the text, the medieval history of the Hebrew Psalter, a 
discussion of the work of Jerome, and a treatment of the editions of the Hebrew Psalter. 
It appears that the Hebrew original used by Jerome in the preparation of this Psalter 
corresponds to MT. 

The Latin text is beautifully printed, and there is an extensive apparatus criticus 
at the bottom of the page. Of great value is the Index Verborum, which, except for 
certain indicated words, cites every Latin word with its locations in the Psalms. This 
has both theological and lexicographical value. The editor is to be commended for this 


fine contribution to biblical studies. 
Henry S. GEHMAN 
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From the Tablets of Sumer, Twenty-five Firsts in Man’s Recorded History, by Samuel Noah 
Kramer. Indian Hills, Colorado: The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1956. Pp. xxv+293. $5.00. 


It is characteristic of modern learning that it has become highly specialized. The 
specialists in any department of learning communicate with each other about subject 
matter, and in terminology, which is virtually meaningless to those outside their circle. 
Professor Kramer has attempted in this book to place the results of the highly spe- 
cialized subject of Sumerology within the reach, not only of specialists in other fields, 
but of millions of intelligent persons, who are not specialists in any field of higher 
learning, and yet are eager to know the results of all such efforts. 

In spite of some minor faults, the book really achieves its purpose of showing that, 
as far as man’s recorded history is known, much of the beginnings of modern civilization 
is to be attributed to the Sumerians. There probably still lingers in the mind of students 
of the Bible a trace of the belief of a couple of generations past, that the chief value in the 
study of Sumerian and Babylonian literature was to find in it parallels to the Bible. 
Kramer's readers will be convinced that Sumerian civilization is something worthy of 
study for its own sake, regardless of which of the world’s historic religions holds the 
student’s allegiance. 

The strongest chapters are ‘‘Man’s First Cosmogony and Cosmology” and ‘‘The 
First Moral Ideals.” Here Kramer gives us his own synthesis of the facts gleaned from 
virtually the whole of Sumerian literature. He believes that the Sumerian thinkers 
“evolved a cosmology and theology carrying such high intellectual conviction that their 
doctrines became the basic creed and dogma of much of the ancient Near East.” If 
this is true, as the reviewer is inclined to believe, it is of the greatest importance to 
adherents of all three of the great religions of the present time, which had their origin 
in Western Asia. 

The chapter on ‘Man's First Heroic Age’’ is a very interesting one because the 
author here enters upon controversial ground. He discusses the question of whether 
the Sumerians were the first inhabitants of lower Mesopotamia. He states very clearly 
and succinctly the two sides of the question, and takes the position that the earliest 
inhabitants of the land were not Sumerians, but a mixture of Iranians from the east, 
and Semites from the west and north. He attributes a rather high level of civilization 
to this Irano-Semitic population; so that the reader may wonder whether, if we had 
the recorded facts, some of the ‘‘firsts’’ of civilization might not have to be accorded to 
the pre-Sumerian people. 

At times Kramer appears to have underestimated the abilities of his readers, with 
the result that his style sometimes lacks the dignity which the subject deserves. One 
does not need to resort to the phraseology of casual conversation in order to write an 
intelligible and popular style. For example, he writes in his chapter on ‘The First 
Bicameral Congress,” “. .. We may rest assured that there was considerable ‘politicking’ 
and ‘wire-pulling’ among the old political ‘boys.’ ’’ Moreover, he has a curious device 
by which he places at the end of every chapter a paragraph announcing the subject of 
the next story. These 24 paragraphs could have been omitted without loss. 

If the reader, who is not a specialist in cuneiform studies, has read, or should read 
the work of other Sumerologists on the subject of the chapter called ‘The First Histo- 
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rian,” he may be confused to find Kramer using the word ishakku where others use enst. 
The meaning of the word in question is quite well known, although it is difficult to find 
an English word which exactly translates it. The man bearing this title was supposed 
to have been chosen by the god of the city to represent him and to be the highest civil 
authority in the city. The word has been variously read as patesi, isag, ishakku, and 
ensi. If Kramer has reason to believe the word was ishakku rather than the more cur- 
rently used ensi, we would have liked a footnote giving his reason. 

It is always easier to point out faults in another’s work than to do a comparable 
work without fault. As Kramer himself keeps reminding us, his translations will even- 
tually be improved and revised, but it probably will be a long time before a better book 
with the same purpose is produced. 

Ferris J. STEPHENS 


Sanctification of the New Moon, The Code of Maimonides, Book Three, Treatise Eight. 
Translated by Solomon Gandz, with supplementation and an introduction by Julian 
Obermann, and an astronomical commentary by Otto Neugebauer. (“Yale Judaica 
Series,’’ Vol. XI). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. Pp. Ix+160. $3.75. 


This is a posthumous work of Professor Solomon Gandz (1887-1954), who was 
engaged for some time in the preparation of a translation of The Book of Seasons, Book 
Three of the Code of Maimonides. Gandz was a mathematician of international fame, 
although he also taught Jewish theology and history in the Old and New Worlds. He 
was, therefore, well qualified to transiate and interpret Maimonides’ work on the 
calendar and related material, and would have produced a first-class scholarly work. 
His untimely death left it unfinished. However, his work on Treatise Eight, dealing 
with the Jewish fixed calendar, was far enough advanced so that it could be salvaged. 
This has been accomplished in an unselfish way by Professor Julian Obermann, the 
editor of the Yale Judaica Series, who supplemented Gandz’s translation and interpreta- 
tion by additional notes and a long introduction. A very useful astronomical com- 
mentary has been provided by the indefatigable Otto Neugebauer, professor of the 
history of mathematics at Brown University. 

The work under review is the first English translation of an important source in 
the history of Jewish calendation and astronomy. It is part of the Book of Seasons, 
which is one of the largest books of the Code of Maimonides, long a ‘‘neglected classic.” 
Its title, “Sanctification of the New Moon,” is a mishnic term meaning the solemn 
announcement that the new crescent had appeared and was duly observable after the 
moon’s conjunction with the sun —an extremely important event in every lunar 
calendar like that used by the Jews. 

The material presented in this Treatise is divided into three sections. The first 
deals with laws pertaining to the rite of ‘‘Sanctification” and to the intercalation of 
months and years, at the time of the Sanhedrin. The second section explains the system 
of the continuous fixed calendar. The third part presents Maimonides’ astronomical 
computation of the visibility of the new crescent. It is well known that neither an 
astronomical month nor an astronomical solar year is divisible by full days. This has 
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created difficulties in the formation of every calendar, difficulties increased by the fact 
that a solar year is not divisible by full months without a fraction left over. It is only 
in 19 solar years that the amount of 235 lunar months gives the same number of days, 
although 1 hour, 26 minutes, and 562g seconds are left over. It is this small discrepancy 
of less than 1.5 hours in 19 years that causes the greatest complications in computing a 
perpetually fixed luni-solar calendar. 

These difficulties were solved in a practical way as long as visual observation of 
the new crescent formed the basis of establishing the first day of every month. Since a 
mean synodic lunar month has a length of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes and 3% seconds, 
months had an alternating length of 29 and 30 days. An exact sequence, however, was 
impossible to establish, because of the fact that the lunar month was almost 8 hour 
longer than 29.5 days, and also because atmospheric conditions were sometimes re- 
sponsible for the fact that the new crescent was not seen at the time it would have been 
visible under good weather conditions. In order to bring the lunar year in harmony 
with the seasons, a second Adar, as an intercalary month, was inserted between the 
regular months Adar and Nisan every second or third year. This was not done on the 
basis of an established sequence, but according to other considerations, of which the most 
important one was to have the Passover celebrated during the barley harvest, ‘‘in 
order that the barley crop might be available for the offering of the Sheaf of Waving 
on the 16th day of Nisan” (IV, 3). 

As long as the Jews lived in Palestine and distances were short, it was relatively 
easy to inform the whole population quickly about the keginning of a new month, or 
about the insertion of a second Adar between the regular Adar and Nisan. With the 
wider dispersion of the Jews over large areas, the need for a uniform calendar fixed by 
calculations was keenly felt. Such a fixed calendar, however, was not fully developed 
until about the 7th or 8th centuries a. D., although Maimonides thought that it had 
been introduced in the 4th century A. D. (V, 3). 

The fixed calendar has been in use among Jews since that time without alterations. 
It is based on complicated calculations, which Maimonides tries to explain in his treatise 
in such a way “that even school children can learn and fully grasp them in three or 
four days” (XI, 4). Every ordinary year has either 353, 354, or 355 days, and every 
intercalated year 382, 383, or 384 days. The sequence of ordinary and intercalary 
years is established according to the 19-year Metonic cycle, according to which every 
3rd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 17th, and 19th year is intercalated. Calculations are made 
so that the New Moon Day of Tishri is never a Sunday, a Wednesday, or a Friday. 

This book is of value not only to the student of medieval Jewry or to a historian of 
astronomy and calendation; it is an important source book also for the biblical historian, 
who must be at home in the field of ancient chronology and calendation. It is for this 
reason that Obermann and Neugebauer deserve the gratitude of scholars in various 
fields of biblical studies. Obermann has rendered a real service by salvaging Gandz’s 
translation and making it available in a usable form. And we are indebted to Neugebauer 
for having provided us with an astronomical commentary which helps those who, like 
the reviewer, are not experts in medieval astronomy, to understand the reasonings and 
calculations of one of the greatest of Jewish scholarly minds during the Middle Ages. 


SIEGFRIED H. Horn 
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has created what MorRTON S. ENSLIN calls, ‘‘a brilliant and 
informative narrative.” Herein the lay reader will discover 
who wrote the books of the Old Testament, why, when, for 
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THE GOSPELS 


Their Origin and Growth 
By FREDERICK C. GRANT 


This clear and completely up-to-date guide to the study of 
the New Testament takes into account the scroll discoveries 
and the latest archaeological ‘‘finds.”” Designed primarily 
for college and seminary courses, the book is popularly 
and fully enough treated to serve any interested reader as 
an excellent introduction to modern Biblical interpretation. 


THE GOSPELS incorporates the latest scholarship and 
makes clear the views of the present generation of scholars. 
“An outstanding book on this subject ... vigorous, stim- 
ulating, informative and marked by independent study 
and thinking.””— FLoyp V. FILson, McCormick The- 


























ological Seminary. 
THE GOSPELS is derived from Dr. Grant’s earlier text 
The Growth of the Gospels. $3.75 
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The Early Church, by Oscar Cullmann. Edited by A. J. B. Higgins. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1956. Pp. xii+217. $4.50. 


The present volume is a collection and translation of essays on varying topics 
published over the past 15 years. Together with The State in the NT and the Christology 
of the NT, it almost completes the translation of Professor Cullmann’s previous work 
into English, while he is still in the prime of life — a rare recognition indeed. All indica- 
tions point toward a leading role of Cullmann in American NT scholarship during 


coming years. 

The method exemplified in these essays is stated (p. 103) in the preface to the 
oldest of them: “I have proceeded by way of synthesis and have attempted to work 
out the common elements in the NT statements on our theme, but the iene is not 
intended to efface the differences established by analysis.” 

In reaction to the neglect of exacting historical philological research on the part of 
some engaged in theological interpretation, Cullmann has come to stress increasingly 
in his methodological statements the need for constant historical-critical research. It is 
this emphasis which finds expression in the first essay on ‘The Necessity and Function 
of Higher Criticism.” The centrality of Heilsgeschichte in the Bible is for Cullmann the 
basis both for rejecting demythologizing and for advocating the historical-critical 
method of research. The discussion could be further clarified by a comparison of the 
concept of history presupposed by each of these three instances. 

“The Kingship of Christ and the Church in the NT” gives the first statement of 
Cullmann’s central thesis later presented in detail in Christ and Time. Both the regnum 
Christi and the Church are defined chronologically as falling between the ascension and 
the eschatological Kingdom of God, as two contemporaneous, concentric circles united 
under Christ. Certain problems are inevitable in such a remarkable systematization 
and simplification of the complex NT material. E.g., the NT allusions to a partial 
presence of the Kingdom of God are noted, but are not worked into the system. This 
essay was heartily welcomed by Barth, and pointed the direction in which the older 
Barth has moved; it stands as the programmatic statement of right-wing ‘‘Barthianism,” 
just as Bultmann’s almost simultaneous essay on demythologizing pointed the way 
for left-wing “‘Barthianism.” The eschatological tension in the NT is seen primarily 
in the temporal categories basic to the system, while the existential tension of living 
committed to God’s reign, although within the evil eon, is seen as a function of the 
primary chronological tension. 

“The Return of Christ” is basically a reply to ‘“‘thoroughgoing eschatology” 
(Werner; Buri), and thus documents the Swiss debate which dominated the war years 
when German scholarship was cut off. The central NT hope is not the (non-fulfilled) 
nearness of the Kingdom, but rather the certainty of the consummation, assured by 
the cross and resurrection, and by the gift of the Spirit. Jesus saw in the nearness of 
the Kingdom the imminence of his expiatory suffering, and the NT Church meant 
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by the nearness that they lived in the last period which Jesus’ atoning work introduced. 
Yet Cullmann concedes that Jesus and the Church also held that the eschatological 
Kingdom would come within a few decades. This admission reveals on the one hand 
Cullmann’s integrity as a historian, and on the other hand an ambiguity in his position: 
When ‘‘near” becomes in his hands “the irreducible sequence of the various periods 
of salvation,” he is moving in the direction of a demythologization of sorts, and when he 
asserts that the idea of nearness ‘‘determines the present more than it characterizes the 
future,” one can only recall the view of Bultmann which he initially rejected: “our 
permanent availability for existential decision.” This agreement between Bultmann 
and Cullmann, to the extent that there is deeper meaning in ‘‘nearness to the eschaton” 
than the chronological meaning, is as a matter of fact the correct answer to ‘‘thorough- 
going eschatology.” The older view, to the effect that Jesus and the early Church did 
not hold to the imminence of the eschatological Kingdom, has not withstood the polemic 
of the thoroughgoing eschatologists. 

“O OMIZQ MOT EPXOMENOZ” discusses the problem posed to the early Church 
by the temporal priority of John the Baptist over Jesus. Material from the Pseudo- 
Clementines, Cullmann’s original field of special competence, is supplied to illuminate 
the issue involved. The prominence of this issue in John is used to support the view 
that chronology is central to that gospel. Unfortunately the Lukan material is not 
treated, so that there is neither a discussion of the reason for the mention of John at 
the beginning of the kerygma in Acts, nor of the concerted effort on Luke’s part to 
stress that Jesus came after John (Luke 3 201.; cf. werd for dmiow in Acts 13 25, 194 
and for a6 in Acts 1037) — chronological concerns not unlike those of Cullmann 
himself. The non-chronological usage of dxlow to designate discipleship is not discussed. 

The essay on ‘‘The Tradition” is a translation of the booklet reviewed in JBL, 
LXXV (Sept. 1956), 238 f. The remaining essays of the volume treat: ‘The Plurality 
of the Gospels as a Theological Problem in Antiquity"; ‘‘The Origin of Christmas’; 
“The Proleptic Deliverance of the Body according to the NT”; ‘Samaria and the 
Origins of the Christian Mission”; and ‘Early Christianity and Civilization.” 

The present volume reveals the breadth of interest and the originality of Cullmann, 
as well as confirming his self-analysis, ‘that from different angles I always come again 
to the same conclusion, namely, that the real centre of early Christian faith and thought 
is redemptive history (Heilsgeschichte)" (p. xii). 

James M. RoBINSON 


An Historian's Approach to Religion, by Arnold Toynbee. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. ix+318. $5.00. 


The material which Toynbee uses in this book is from the history of religions and 
his point of view is philosophy of religion. The book is biblical only in an incidental 
sense. Yet there are numerous allusions to the Scriptures and occasional quotations. 
The Parable of the Sower provides texts for some chapters. Indeed in discussing en- 
counters between religions and philosophies, he does not hesitate to add a new turn to 
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the parable: “‘And some seed fell upon a conveyor belt and were carried into a factory, 
where they were processed, refrigerated, and sterilized.” _ 

Toynbee begins with nature worship, symbolized by the bull, which man seeks to 
tame and to which he offers his children or his own strength through asceticism and 
emasculation. In that guise nature is a monster. On the other hand; ‘nature is at times 
the victim and inflicts suffering upon herself in slaughtered dragons and dying gods. 
Then follows man’s idolization in turn of parochial communities, ecumenical commu- 
nities, and the self-sufficient philosopher, each of which proves inadequate, leading to 
the epiphany of the higher religions, best seen in Christianity and Mahayana Buddhism 
with their teachings of love and devotion as the path to self-fulfilment. But in the 
contacts between higher religions and ecumenical empires, religion was diverted from 
its spiritual mission to mundane goals. 

The rise of western civilization was accompanied by rejection of the Christian 
heritage. First there was moral indignation at its violence and bitterness, then intel- 
lectual doubt at its naiveté. Observation and experiment were substituted for authority, 
and the only guide was self-expression in the atmosphere of a religious vacuum. But 
western man now recreates two ancient idols to enslave him — parochial nationalism 
and world dominion, each accompanied by its own type of violence and suffering. 
Technology of secular culture has created instruments which make it possible for Caesar 
to push the frontiers of his empire to the ends of the earth. 

Religion has received rough treatment in this age, but so also have politics, philos- 
ophy, and science. More than ever man is conscious of sin and suffering. Through 
depth psychology he has rediscovered ancient dragons within his own psyche, and he is 
also terrified by monsters which rage through the social, political, and economic life of 
his time. The world needs faith no less now than it ever did. All religions are chal- 
lenged. The Christian is sympathetic toward other religions and ready to cooperate in 
healing man’s wounds. 

The book is profoundly conceived, well written, deeply sincere. 


S. VERNON McCasLanD 


Die Zeit der Kirche: Exegetische Aufsdtze und Vortrdge, by Heinrich Schlier. Freiburg, 
Germany: Herder, 1956. Pp. 314. 


With one exception, the 21 articles united in this volume are contributions to NT 
theology which the author had published in various periodicals and Festschriften. They 
have not been chosen for their intrinsic value — in which case some of them would 
hardly have warranted a reprint — but rather in order to explain the author's recent 
conversion to Roman Catholicism. In the Nachwort Dr. Schlier indicates that his 
study of the NT, which for twenty-five years he had taught in various Protestant 
faculties, had led him to increasing opposition ‘‘not only to the contemporary views of 
Protestant theology but also to the Protestant tradition, i.e., Luther and Lutheran 
orthodoxy” (p. 309). Concentrating upon the doctrine of the Church and related 
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subjects he finally reached the conclusion that ‘‘the NT is (Roman) Catholic and that 
the principles of Roman Catholicism are the apostolic ones” (p. 308). 

Some of the articles, e. g., those on the NT view of the state, Antichrist, Jews, 
Gentiles, and foreign missions are only loosely related to the main purpose of the book. 
The core of the volume is formed by articles on the apostolic office, with special reference 
to Romans and the Pastorals, and on the Church and its worship, particularly as 
described in the Corinthian letters and Ephesians. The underlying epistemology is 
discussed in an article on the Prologue to John, and especially one on “‘Kerygma and 
Sophia,’’ based on I Cor 1. In that connection the author points out how the Christian 
proclamation implies the rejection of all human attempts to explain life from the data 
of this world. But while the human sophia is thus crucified, allegiance to the kerygma 
engenders the new wisdom, which is in Christ. Just as the statements which form the 
kerygma are directly called forth by the appearances of the risen Lord, so is the dogma 
of the Church in turn the outcome of the apostolic witness borne to the risen one. 

Schlier’s exegetical method is greatly indebted to Erik Peterson, an earlier convert 
to Roman Catholicism. One might call it a phenomenological method. Schlier objects 
to the genetic method still widely used, particularly in German Protestantism, because 
in its attempt to establish historical connections it neglects a careful examination of 
what is actually stated by the NT writers. One cannot deny that by patiently and 
meticulously investigating his material, the author has gained new insights and deepened 
others held by his predecessors. But by his method of ‘‘bracketing”’ his concepts, i. e., 
by detaching them from their concrete historical context, the author transforms the 
NT into a textbook of Christian sophia. While Schlier is certainly right in his contention 
that according to the NT divine forces are operative in the life of the Church and in 
faith, his method ignores the way in which the NT describes their concrete relation to 
history. The work of God seems to take place in a timeless realm where eschatology is 
merely the hope of a complete change, which has nothing to do with the history of 
Israel or of the Church. Historical facts are transformed into mere symbols; Israel's 
fate, e. g., is the fate of sinful mankind, or Jewish moralism is interpreted as a special 
instance of man’s earth-centered sophia. To the author the selection of these articles 
may seem to prove his case. But history has shown that the differences between Rome 
and Wittenberg are too deeply rooted to be settled by means of biblical exegesis. 


Otto A. PIPER 


Christ and His Church, by Anders Nygren. Trans. Alan Carlsten. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Fress, 1956. Pp. 125. $2.50. 


This little book is a study in ecumenicity made by the Swedish bishop who has 
played such a prominent part in the modern ecumenical movement. The chapter 
titles will give an indication of the ground covered: Is the Church a Part of the Gospel? 
The Messianic Expectations. Realization in Christ. The Unity of Christ and His 
Church. The Unity of the Church. The Ecumenical Problem. 

Nygren seeks to show that both Christ and the Church are integral and inseparable 
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parts of the earliest Christian traditions. He accepts the validity of those passages in 
the NT that mention the Church and sees the concept of the Church in many other 
places as well. The longest section of the book deals with the primitive understanding 
of the person and work of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of Man, the Suffering Servant. 
Nygren makes no new contribution to Christology here, but he makes an effective 
summary of views that are widely accepted by evangelical scholars. Jesus was truly 
the Messiah, but he found it necessary to keep the matter secret because of the current 
Jewish misinterpretation of the scriptural concept. He was also the true fulfilment of 
the Suffering Servant of Second Isaiah, and the Son of Man of Daniel and the inter- 
testamental literature. Thus he could do his full work as savior. 

As we develop a true concept of Christ and his work we are led to a true appreciation 
of the Church. There could be no savior if he had no one to save, no Messiah without a 
people to rule over. Every concept of Christ points necessarily to Christ's ‘““hurch. 

This study should make us realize that the Church is already one in reality, as we 
have one God, one Christ, one baptism, one Lord’s Supper, one Bible. He magnifies the 
concept of the Holy Catholic Church. 

The ecumenical movement can help to make us conscious of the unity that already 
exists. It can encourage more love between different branches of that Church universal, 
_ a fuller understanding, and more cooperation, recognizing the contribution that the dif- 
ferent branches can makeas different members of the one body of Christ. It can also work 
toward the actual uniting of sore of the unnecessarily large number of those branches. 

The book is popular in style, though it is based on sound scholarship. It makes 
clear many important issues in the ecumenical movement and presents a sane platform 
from which future work may be done. It is worthy of careful study. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 


Die Auslegungsgeschichte von I. Kor. 6, 1-11: Rechtsverzicht und Schlichtung, by Lukas 
Vischer. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1955. Pp. 139. 


This monograph is the first of a new series, ‘‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der Neu- 
testamentlichen Exegese,’”’ edited by O. Cullmann, E. Kasemann, H. Riesenfeld, P. 
Schubert, and E. Wolf. Dr. Vischer’s reason for undertaking this historical study is 
simply to try to understand why this passage is so generally neglected by the Church. 
The outline is forthright: Text, Exegesis, History, Conclusion. 

The text presents no problems apart from punctuation which varies with the in- 
terpretation; there is, however, a typographical error in vs. 9. The exegesis indicates 
- points about which subsequent differences in interpretation turn, e.g., the tense of 
Kpwovow, identity of efoudernuevous, punctuation of vs. 4. 

Dibelius’ insight into this passage (Geisterwelt, pp. 9 ff.) is slighted by Vischer 
(pp. 12, 117 f.) who observes simply that if Paul had held any special relationship to 
exist between spiritual powers and the state he would have been more specific. Thus 
Vischer limits exegesis to what Paul imparted, forgetting those silent factors which 
made communication possible among contemporaries; however, he is with the majority 
against Cullmann, Dehn, Wm. Manson, Moffatt, etc. 
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Breadth is given the history of exposition' by treating the Church’s view of the 
state and civil office at various periods; little special interest is given vss. 9-11 as such. 
Vischer writes with great clarity, giving a sound basis in history and theology for the 
developments in interpretation. The first volume is a happy beginning to an important 
series. 

CLINTON Morrison, JR. 


Introduction to New Testament Study, by Donald T. Rowlingson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 246. $3.95. 


Several years before his death Canon B. H. Streeter remarked that critical study 
of the NT was for him a devotional exercise. As one reads this appreciative volume by 
Professor Rowlingson of Boston University School of Theology, one feels that these 
two aspects of biblical study have been united. While the author stresses first of all a 
vigorous use of the historical method in obtaining an understanding of the NT, he feels 
also that the NT message must have relevance for people’s needs and problems today, 
primarily because its writings are related to ‘‘what it reveals of the supreme personality 
of human history.” He shares Albert Schweitzer’s famous statement regarding those 
who today obey Jesus’ precepts amidst their toils and tribulations as the ones who 
will understand what his fellowship means to them. Thus “the fundamental challenge 
of the NT is not to an intellectual quest, but to the commitment of a life. ... History 
testifies that the NT is an inspired book and also that it has authority."” To read the 
NT with care is to understand what it should mean to each reader. 

While this book introduces the reader to the panorama of the books of the NT, 
and deals with contents, date, sources used, authorship, and other problems of ‘higher 
criticism, it does not follow the usual pedantic outlines of an introduction. The style 
and idiom are conversational. This is a helpful book for the average lay-student of the 
NT;; yet the scholar will appreciate the accuracy of its interpretations. 

The book is organized into four sections: Part One deals with the goal of NT study 
and methods of interpreting the NT. Here the author especially recognizes his debt to 
the excellent volume by E. C. Colwell, The Study of the Bible. Part Two deals with the 
oral and written traditions which formed the Synoptic and Johannine gospels, and the 
conditions and disciplines by which the historical Jesus is sought. Part Three carries 
on the first generation of Christians through the pre-Pauline period, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the letters of Paul. Part Four sees the later NT writings, as persecution 
and Gnostic heresy are met; the formation of the NT canon is begun. An excellent 
bibliography, in which the books are evaluated for the reader, and an extensive chron- 
ological outline for the NT period, add to the fruitfulness of the volume. 

Rowlingson has done an articulate and artistic bit of writing in this book. It is an 
excellent addition to the many fine books which introduce readers to the NT. 


Tuomas S. KEPLER 


«Cf. K. H. Schelkle’s history of patristic exposition of Rom 131-7, ZNW, XLIV 
(1952/53), 223-36. 
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ND GRACE 


Peter A. Bertocci 


An important statement on the relation of faith to all areas of 
higher education, revealing new approaches to an understanding 
of man’s nature and his relationship to God and his fellows. Dr. 
Bertocci explains the meaning of religion to scientists, historians, 
economists, and other educators. He answers some of the basic 
problems of being personally a Christian and professionally a 
teacher. 

‘This little book has a classic quality. It says very much clearly 
and convincingly about the protean problems of freedom, moral 
obligation, guilt and divine grace. It is . . . a reasoned demonstra- 
tion that the broad Christian view of life makes coherent and 
compelling sense.” —Gordon W. Allport, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Harvard University. $2 


E THAT COMETH 


Sigmund Mowinckel 
Translated by G. W. Anderson 


A detailed survey of the origin, development, and content of 
the idea of the Messiah. Exploring first the antecedents of the 
term “Messiah” in the Old Testament, the author then turns to 
an examination of the messianic concept in later Judaism. In 
later Jewish eschatology, the concept of the Messiah manifested 
a double character; one a national, this-worldly figure, the other 
a super-terrestrial, other-worldly figure. The study concludes with 
an impressive discussion of the Son of Man. 

“A monumental work by a first rate scholar ... of the first 
importance for all students of the Old and New Testaments.” 
—James Muilenburg, Union Theological Seminary. 

‘*... The most important book on the subject that we now 
have.” —Millar Burrows, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Languages and Literatures, Yale 
University. $6.50 
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The Faith of Jesus: A Study for Inquiring Christians, by Ira Jay Martin, 3rd. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1956. Pp. 210. $3.00. 


Goethe in writing of Holbach’s System of Nature condemns the sterility of the 
book and including his friends states their reaction: ‘‘We threw ourselves into living 
knowledge, experience, action, and poetizing, with all the more liveliness and passion.” 
Not all of Goethe's lengthy castigation of Holbach applies. However, at many points 
Martin’s book is painfully reminiscent of the artlessness of the rationalistic 18th century 
treatment of religion. 

Martin is much more preoccupied with psychology than were the 18th century 
philosophers. He also has at his disposal the main outlines of higher criticism as applied 
to the gospels. In my estimation his critical method is extremely erratic precisely 
because of his psychological preoccupation. On the one hand, he is overly credulous. 
He displays a remarkable knowledge of Joseph and Mary. The Sitz tm Leben so far as 
the author is concerned is that he needs such a full-scale family portrait in order to 
clothe Jesus in the garments of modern psychology. The author does not even hesitate 
to use John 7 83-8 11 in making an edifying point. On the other hand, he is so overly 
skeptical. Early in the book it is asserted that we do not find self-conscious messiahship 
to have been a part of Jesus’ experience. Later, when he comes to Peter’s confession at 
Caesarea Philippi, Martin represents Jesus as having been elated when Peter recognized 
him as the Messiah. This experience meant that Peter found God reflected in Jesus 
and further that Jesus expected Peter and all other men to be true images of God. 
Thus the Kingdom was under way with Jesus and Peter. It appears then that the 
author believes that Peter had the same degree of messianic consciousness as Jesus. 
Martin comes back to Jesus’ messianic consciousness again and again. In my estimation 
most of his statements on the subject display unwarranted skepticism toward the 
gospel sources. 

The book does have some strong points. As already implied the author is well 
grounded in psychology. I found his discussion of the Beatitudes excellent, particularly 
with respect to their meaning for contemporary man. 


EuGENE S. TANNER 


NOTICE 


The Second World Congress of Jewish Studies will be held in Jerusalem, from 
July 28 to August 4, 1957. Address all inquiries to The World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
P. O. B. 1225, Jerusalem, Israel. 





CORRECTION 


Notice of an International Congress on the Gospels to be held at Oxford in Septem- 
ber, 1957, was printed in the March issue of JBL. The proper address of Professor F. L. 
Cross, to whom communications are to be sent, is Christ Church, Oxford, England. 
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